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‘¢ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE —TTuis Day (Sarvrpay), 

“LOBGESANG” (or “‘HYMN OF PRAISE”), by Fetrx MENDELSSOHN- 
BartHotpy (died November 4th, 1847). The pr mme will include, in 
addition, Overture, / (Macfarren), first time in mdon. Violin solos by 
Sefior Sarasate. Vooalists—Miss Robertson, Miss Mary Davies, Mr Barton 
McGuckin. The Orystal Palace Choir. Conductor—Mr Av@ust MAnNns. 
Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown ; Unnumbered Seats, One Shilling. Admission to 
Concert-room, Sixpence, 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—Tuis Day (Satvrpay).—FIRST 
SATURDAY CONCERT.—Mendelssohn Day.—Mdme Patey, Mr Pearson. 
Solo Flute—Mr Radcliffe. Orchestra of 50. Choir of 200. Oonductor—Mr F. Archer. 
Italian Symphony ; Overture, Midsummer Night's Dream ; Choruses from Christus ; 
Overture, ‘on (Weber); March, Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer); Mendelssohn's 
Bongs, “‘ The Garland,” and ‘40 rest in the Lord” ( Elijah); &e.—-ONE SHILLING 
DAY. Reserved Beats, 1s. and 6d.; Stalls, 2s.6d.; Serial Numbered Stalls for 
Four Concerts before Christmas, 5s., now ready. 
Note,—On Saturdays, Nov. 24, and Dec. 8 and 22, Handel Concerts by Alexandra 
Palace Choir of 1,000 Voices, under Mr Smythson. Saturday Concerts, Nov. 17, 
Stabat Mater ; Dec, 1 and 15, Messiah. 


Musical ASSOCIATION, 27, Harrey Srreetr, W.— 
FourTH SEssion, 1877-8.—FIRST MONTHLY MEETING.—On Monpay, 
Nov. 5th, at Five p.m., a Paper will be read by WILLIAM CHAPPELL, Esq., 
F.8.A., “ On the Influence and Use of Numbers in Practical Music,” 
CHARLES K. SALAMAN, Hon. Bec. (pro. tem,). 
%, Sutherland Gardens, W. 


SICAL ASSOCIATION.—Fovrrn Srssron, 1877-8.— 
The Members are hereby informed that their Subscriptions ARE DUE for 
the Fourth Session, and are to be paid to the Treasurer, SranLeY Lucas, Esq., 
84, New Bond Street, W. S K, SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. (pro. tem.). 
24, Sutherland Gardens, W. 
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ERR* HERMANN FRANKE’S CHAMBER MUSIC 
CONCERTS, at the Royat ACADEMY oF Music, Hanover Square 
(entrance in Tenterden Street). Fourth Series—Turspay Evenings, November 
6th, 13th 20th, 1877, at Bight o'clock. OCommittee—Earl of Aberdeen, 
Arthur J. Balfour, Esq., M.P., R. H. Benson, Esq., Herr Hermann Franke, 
Hon. Norman G , O. Hubert H. Parry, Esq., CO. Villiers Stanford, Esq. 
Subscription, One Guinea; Single Tickets : Stalls, 6s. ; Balcony, 3s. Admission, 
One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., 84, New 

Bond Street; Chappell & Oo., 59, New Bond Street ; and all Musicsellers. 


R SYDNEY SMITH’S FIRST PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL. — SIXTH SEASON. — Wruuis's Rooms (the Large Room), 
WEpNEsDAY, Nov. Tth, at3 o'clock. Vocalists—Mdlle Ida Corani and Mr 
Cummings. Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Stalls, 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d. Tickets at 
Ohappell’s ; and of Mr Sypney SmiTH, at No. 45, Blandford Square, N.W. 


MADAME TALBOT CHERER’S FIRST VOCAL 
RECITAL, at the RoyaL ACADEMY or Music, Hanover Square, TUESDAY, 
Dec. 4th, at Eight o'clock ; assisted by Messieurs Le Jeune (peré et quatre fils). 
Tickets at Sonne musicsellers; and of Mdme TaLBoT CHERER, 7, Olaro 
Terrace, South Kensington. 


























ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—PRINCE’S THEATRE, 
1978 nA NORMSTEE, Monpay, Nov. 5th. London, Adelphi Theatre, Feb. 11th, 





NEWCASTLE -ON-TYNE INFIRMARY CONCERTS, 
Seumth ne ah, Oh, ond “. ye fens Chorus of 250 eer 
Alderson. Oonductor—MrW.Rea. i wi ae 


“WHEN THE CRIMSON SUN WAS LOW.” 
LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s. 
London: OrRaAMER & Oo., 201, Regent Street, W. 


By the same Oo: “ i aaa 0 ie 
and I,” &e., ke m poser, After so Long, My White Rose, Ronald 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MESSRS, A. AND 8, GATTI. 
Last Week but One. 


EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 


Monpay, Nov. 19, BENEFIT OF THE DIRECTORS, Messrs A. & 8, GATTI, 
and positively the Last Night of the present Series of Concerts. 


Conductor... Signor ARDITI. 


Artists—Mdlle Lucia Rajmondi, Mesdames Blanche Lucas, and Annie 
Butterworth ; Mdme Nouver, Mdme Ricca, Signor Gianini, M. Henry Ketten, 
Mr Howard Reynolds, M, Antoine Bouman, Orchestra of 100 performers. Band 
of the Coldstream Guards under the direction of Mr Fred. Godfrey. 

Mr A. Burnett. Accompanist—M. Marlois, 

Monpay next, GOUNOD NIGHT. TuvrspAy, HaANnDEL’s HYMN willbe 
repeated, by desire. WEDNESDAY, last BEETHOVEN NIGHT. Tuurspay, 
Haypy’s FAREWELL SYMPHONY. Farpay next, BALLAD NIGHT. 
REFRESHMENTS BY MESSRS GATTI, OF THE ROYAL ADELAIDE: GALLERY 

ADELAIDE STREET, STRAND. 


PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 
Boz O, 7 Te 7 ive. 
ox Office open Daily from Ton ie ee, , Me 3) RUMAREL: 





“‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


RICHARD MACKWAY will repeat (by desire) 
ASCHER’s popular Romance, ‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the 
Third Ballad Concert, North Brixton Hall, on Monday evening next. 


‘‘ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 


Mes PRESTRIDGE will sing Ranpreexr’s popular Cradle 
, “ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at the Third Ballad Concert, North 
Brixton Hall, on Monday evening next. - 


‘“‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R PEARSON will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Alexandra Palace, this day, 
Saturday, Nov. 3rd. 











‘““ §TAR GAZING.” 


R W. H. CUMMINGS will sing his popular Song, “ STAR 
x — G,” at Mr SypNEY SMITH’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday, 
ov, 7th. 





‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


Me H. WILTSHIRE will sing “ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU ?” (by desire) at the Grand Concert, to be given in the New 
Town Hall, Kilburn, on 20th November. 


‘©IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
Me LEWIS THOMAS will sing Forms’ celebrated Song, 
“IN SHELTERED VALE,” during his provincial tour. 


‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\WR WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
i ““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Maidstone, Nov. 20th ; Horns, 
Kennington, 21st. 











Just Published. 
URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moore. The Music by HENRY BAKER, Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
A NUIT SUR LE LAC. (“INTORNO AL LAGO.”) 


Souvenir d’Enghien. Paroles de D. TaA@LtaFico. Musique de L. Bapra. 





Price 4s, London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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SCHOTT 


& CO.’S 


NEW CATALOGUES 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


VIOLIN ‘ 
TENOR (VIOLA) ,, 
VIOLONCELLO ,, 


” 
” 
” 
9 
” 





CHAMBER an 
(Piano Trios, Quartets, &c., &c.) 


ELEMENTARY VOCAL MUSIC. 
SACRED x 
MASSES. 

FRENCH ROMANCES. 
MELODIES OF JULES FAURE. 


Also of Works of 
ALEXANDER GUILMANT, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 


and 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Any of the above sent Post Free on application to 


159, REGENT 


STREET, 


LONDON. 





Branch Establishments at MAYENCE, PARIS, BRUSSELS, 


RorrerDAM, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, and LEIPsic. 





‘“A MOTHER’S LOVE.” 
ISS EMILY MOTT will sing Witrorp Morean’s 


charming Ballad, ‘‘A MOTHER’S LOVE,” at the Horns, Kennington, 
Nov, 2lst, and at all her engagements. 


RISSAC’S VALSE BRILLANTE DE BRAVOURE will 

be played by Mrs JoHN MACFARREN, in her First Pianoforte Recital at 

Newcastie-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, Nov. 2lst. Programmes of Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 
EW SONG.—“ A MESSAGE TO MY LADY FAIR.” 


By I@NacE GrrsonE. Price 2s. London: Hutrcutnes & RoMER, 9, Con- 
duit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Mz WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Icnacz Grssonn’s 


last most successful Serenade, ‘‘ MY LADY SLEEPS,” and Signor Tito 
Marretr’s ‘‘ RITA,” at his provincial engagements during the autumn. 








R WELBYE-WALLACE (Tenor), of the Crystal Palace, 

and Hallé’s Gentlemen’s Concerts, &c., &c., requests that all communica- 

tions concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, or Opera, may be 

addressed to 24, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, 8.W.; or care of DuNCcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Me BRIDSON (Baritone)—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 17, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


R KEPPEL begs to announce that he will Return to London 

Nov. 5th, and that his ENGAGEMENT as First Flute at Her Majesty’s 

Italian Opera will not prevent his giving lessons as usual, Address No. 5, Oakley 
Square, N.W.; or Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


“1HOU ART MY DREAM.”—This new and charming 


Melody, by Cart ZoELLER, will be sung every evening during the 
week, at the Mohawk Minstrels’ Entertainment, Agrionlturhl Hall.” 4 











RS TENNANT begs to announce that she has returned to 


town for the Season. All communications to be addressed to the care of 
Messrs D. Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


QIGNOR GHILBERTI (Basso, Medallist of the Royal 


Conservatorio of Music, Milan), requests that all communications respect - 





ing Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, &c., maybe ad to his residence, 44, Powis 
Square, Westbourne Park, W.; or to Vert, 52, New Bond Street. 


i IDA CORANTI requests that all Communications 
r ng ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, Oratorio, or Concerts, &c., be 
Tm omy her Agent, Mr W. B, Heatey, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, or 
care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Rrconnrs (of Milan) DEPOT, 23, CHARLES STREET, 
MippLEsEx HospitaL, Lonpon, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 


and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms, 


Ricorp1’s GRAND CATALOGUE, containing nearly 50,000 of his own publications, 
5s. net. 





THEORY OF MUSIC. 


Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE (Marchioness of Lorne), 


By LOUISA GIBSON, 
(Professor of Music at the Plymouth High School for Girls.) 


Now] Ready. 

A SECOND BOOK 
AND 

A THIRD BOOK. 


BEING A CONTINUATION OF 


A FIRST BOOK 
On the Theory of Music, written for the use of Schools, and for Students prepar- 
ing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations. __ 

“A FIRST BOOK” has already reached the fourth edition ; it is highly com- 
mended by Dr G. A. Macfarren, Sir J, Benedict, Sir F. A, G. Ouseley, &c. ; and is 
adopted at the South London Musical Training College, the Nottingham Music 
School, and in many High Schools, &c.,in London and the Provinces, 


Price, boards, 8s. ; stiff paper, 2s. ; postage, 2d, 


LONDON: 
WEEKES & 0O.; NOVELLO & 00O.; WHITTAKER & OO, 
AND OF THE AUTHOR, 13, SEATON TERRACE, PLYMOUTH. 


“VOLE MON OISEAU.” 
PENSHE FUGITIVE POUR PIANO. 


Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 
STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond Btreet. 


MUSIC STRINGS,—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 


FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Sole Depét for Signor SS (of Naples) Ocelebrated Strings 


26, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price List free on application. 














gen OR BONETTI begs to announce his departure from 


London for a short period. All communications respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Opera, Concerts, or Lessons, be add: i 
Poste-restante, Milan, Italy. Kin pa Na a tiie 


M28 OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 


specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellan oO rts 
be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, Ww. ee 


OME ANNA BISHOP begs to announce her Return to 


London, and will Lessons in Si i 
Regent's Park, give ms in Singing. Address 47, Gloucester Road, 











Ys (Professional or Amateur) desirous of joining 
a Society for the Study and Performance of Operettas are requested to apply 
by letter to “O. B.,” care of Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF AMSTERDAM IN 1842, 
A Dotcu Far. 

Merry tunes from all the churches in Amsterdam welcomed my 
arrival in that famous city on the 9th of September, 1842, I 
accepted the public demonstration as a personal compliment, until 
I was reminded that in every town in Holland and Belgium the 
striking of the hours, the half-hours, and quarters is accompanied 
by church chimes—caril/ons—for which the Netherlands are cele- 
brated. 

I had for some weeks been wandering in the highlands of 
Switzerland. Rapidly descending the Rhine as I did, the flatness 
of Holland was the more noticeable. The market-place, in which 
my hotel was situated, now presented a scene of bustle and con- 
fusion, the cause of which I was not long in discovering. The 
Amsterdamers were celebrating their annual autumnal Kermesse, or 
national fair. This festival of three weeks’ duration had reached 
its second week, and was at its climax. The market-square and 
the street adjacent to it were crowded throughout the day and 
night with vendors and purchasers, seekers of amusement and idle 
spectators, like myself. The square or place was fitted up with 
substantial looking, although but temporary, shops, sheds, tents, 
separated by alleys or pathways up and down, through which 
perambulated crowds of persons. The entire population of Holland 
appeared to be assembled for the occasion. Agriculturists, shop- 
keepers, dealers, pedlars, peasants, and persons of a higher class, 
attired in their best, and exhibiting much variety of costume, 
and peculiarities of manners, were here congregated. Pro- 
visions of every kind, articles of dress, crockery, jewellery, 
toys, books, and pictures were temptingly diaphiyed to en- 
courage purchasers. The industrious, thrifty Hollanders were 
clearly making hay while the sun shone, and laying up a 
store of profits for the approaching winter. There was no 
lack of amusement, and music was heard everywhere; there was 
also abundant food for reflection for those who found intellectual 
profit in the observation of countenances and character. 

It has been remarked that the grave expressions and the sallow 
complexions of Dutchmen are traceable to the earnest anxieties 
with which they pursue their mercantile transactions, and not less 
to the large quantities of tobacco they inhale. From their health- 
ful appearance, clear colour, ruddy countenances, and sprightly 
manners and conversation, the women would appear to have no 
cares, and to throw all their domestic burdens upon the broad 
shoulders of the male population. The cacophony of the Dutch 
language is very disagreeable to the ears and nerves of strangers 
unacquainted with its meaning. 

Towards the termination of the festival there was a special day 
appointed, entitled the “Servants’ Day,” when all the domestic 
servants and field labourers of both sexes in and about Amsterdam 
yield themselves up to enjoyment, in obedience to an ancient 
municipal custom. I was led to expect a very gay, curious scene, 
and to witness some national fun. 

The women’s dresses were neat and becoming, and not beyond 
their condition in life as domestic servants. They generally con- 
sisted of a small pattern cotton gown, tied tightly round the waist, 
and often displayed a good figure. Some of the young married 
women and maidens wore pretty caps; others a peculiar shaped 
stiff muslin head-dress, which stood out from their rosy cheeks, 
and served not only for cap and bonnet, but as a kind of chevaur 
de frise, or military defence against any rude advances or intru- 
sion of the rougher sex. The men were attired in the ordinary 
Dutch peasant’s costume—a short rough coat of coarse cloth, some- 
times a red waistcoat, knee-breeches, buckles, and woollen hose. 

It was not within the rules of Dutch etiquette for female servants 
to wander alone about the streets and the market-place during the 
continuance of the Kermesse; and as all young women are not 
blessed or tormented, as the case may be, with brothers, brothers- 
in-law, or lovers, it was permitted by “ Mrs. Grundy,” without any 

thought or suspicion of harm or impropriety, for maidens, young 
and old, thus situated, to hire a Gallant for the day at a fixed fee. 
This was proportionally increased should the happy man be so fortu- 
nate as to possess an umbrella, which was considered to add to his 
worth and importance. Some lucky individuals were sometimes pre- 
sented by their fair companions with a new suit of clothes for the 
occasion. They were seen hooked together by the arm all the day and 
half the night, the ladies treating their hired and temporary lovers 
with every outward demonstration of affectionate attachment. 





The young maiden thus acquired the coveted reputation amongst 
her fellows of possessing a real, bond fide lover without the respon- 
sibilities, and sometimes inconvenient results, of the connection, 
From this somewhat curious and perilous temporary alliance, it was 
said that acts of impropriety or immorality seldom, if ever, occurred. 
The national observance was so well comprehended and so common, 
and the limits of conduct were so accurately defined, that attempts 
to overstep them were rarely made, and thus female reputations 
were deemed secure. 

On these wild occasions practical jokes were not unfrequent. 
They were usually attempted in the night, and medical men were 
generally the victims. A popular trick was to disturb a well-known 
doctor from his nocturnal slumbers, summon him to attend a 
patient, and drive him about in a closed vehicle against his will, 
instead of taking him to the sick patient who was supposed to be 
anxiously awaiting his arrival. These hoaxes led sometimes to 
unpleasant consequences. 

I am writing of customs which prevailed thirty-five years ago. 
Manners may have changed since that period, and the permitted 
licences which I describe may have been curtailed or entirely swept 
away with older usages. 

Amsterdam, originally written Amsteldam, has been entitled 
“Dutch Venice.” Except in the stagnation of the canals which run 
through the streets, the number of its bridges, the unpleasant 
odour which impregnates the nostrils, and its mosquitos, I could 
perceive but few points of resemblance between the “Queen of 
the Adriatic ” and Holland's chief city. 

Since the introduction of the railroad into Holland, for which 
mode of locomotion, from its flat surface, no country is more 
fitted, the peculiarities of Dutch towns have long been familiar to 
most persons who leave the shores of England for an autumnal 
tour on the continent of Europe. The travelling of former days 
by Treek-schwits was anything but attractive to the impatient 
temperament of an Englishman, and was cruelly wearisome. 
Time was, however, of much less value in days of yore. Travellers 
expected to be kept a considerable time on the road, or the 
canal, and they fortified their patience accordingly. Maximilian 
Misson, an English gentleman, travelling in Holland in 1687, 
writes: “ The most usual way of travelling is by the canals, than 
which nothing is more convenient.” What would he have said 
had the idea of an “express train” been suggested! “ When,” 
continues this gentleman, ‘‘the canals are frozen, the skates and 
sledges serve instead of the boats; and this new way of travelling 
is a second pleasure.” The same amusing writer, referring to 
Amsterdam as she was 190 years ago, says:—“It is, without 
doubt, one of the most beautiful, admirable, and important cities 
in the world. There are nearly 700,000 souls in London, and 
Amsterdam contains not above 200,000.” In 1842 the entire 
population of the Dutch metropolis was said to be 220,000, show- 
ing an increase of only 20,000 in 155 years. — iiaeas 

A very useful penal institution existed in Mr Misson’s day, 
whose revival might now prove of inestimable benefit to Holland, 
and not less so to other countries nearer home. He says: “ As 
we went along they brought us to one of the houses of correction 
for young debauchees, where they are constrained to work. There 
was one in a dark cellar where he pumped incessantly, without 
which the cellar would, in a quarter of an hour, be filled with 
water, and he, by consequence, in danger of drowning. Every 
one has his occupation and task which he must punctually 

rform under the penalty of whipping. Some are there for their 
ives, and others only for a time. Music is much cultivated in 
Amsterdam, In 1842 there were, and I doubt not there are yet, 
some excellent amateurs, both pianoforte and violin. I know not 
if Van Bree be yet flourishing. I have a very pleasing remem- 
brance of having played with him Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, 
and of his agreeable manners, as well as his admirable playing. 
My visit to Amsterdam having taken place during the autumn, 
I had not the advantage of hearing a concert given by the well- 


known and esteemed society, “ Felix Meritis.” 
Cuares K. SavaMan. 








Vrapana.—On the 14th October, a monument was solemnly 
inaugurated to the memory of the monk Lodovico Grossi, better 
known by the name of Viadana, the inventor of the continuous bass, 
and a native of this town, 
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OPERA IN FRANCE AND NORTH GERMANY. 
Reminiscences of 1873. 
By MicuaEL WILLIAMS. 


The theatres in Paris specially devoted to the performance of 
the lyric drama—irrespective of others, such as the Bouffes 
Parisiens, the Folies-Dramatiques, the Varietés—which depend 
for their attraction on the now universally popular, though 
scarcely legitimate class of musical entertainment known as “ opera- 
bouffe,” are four in number—viz. the Grand Opera, the Opera- 
Comique, the Théatre-Lyrique, and the Théatre-Italien. The 


three first represent, in various forms, the French National School 
The last, as its name implies, is the home of Italian 


of Music. 
Opera. 
The Théatre-Italien has for a locality the Salle Ventidour, 
situated in the Rue Marsollier, at the back of the Rue Neuve des 
Petits-Champs. It is a house of moderate size, but noticeable for 
an extremely light and beautiful interior. The vicissitudes of this 
theatre have been numerous, and its history is far from uninteresting, 
When Catalani was in the zenith of her fame, it was carried on 
by her husband, M. Valabrégue, whose expression “ ma fémme et 
quatre poupées” has remained a theatrical proverb to the present 
day. Later on Vatel managed it for several seasons, at an 
average profit, as was generally stated, of at least £7,000 a year, 
a fact which should not be accepted as encouraging by aspirants 
to a similar distinction, since that practical knowledge, acquired 
alone by long experience of the general working, is the main 
qualification for success in theatrical management, the fortunes 
of which are invariably hazardous and uncertain. Among 
the successors of Vatel have been the famous barytone, Giorgio 
Ronconi, Dupin, and Mr Lumley, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, who, 
whatever his shortcomings, was long the most respected Opera 
Director in Europe, and who during his occupancy of this house, and 
the little theatre of the Conservatoire, re-introduced to the Parisian 
world, after a retirement of twenty years, that veritable Ninon de 
L’Enclos of the operatic stage, the perennially-fresh, the excep- 
tionally-charming Sontag. To him succeeded for one season 
Corti, a former director of La Scala, Milan ;* for two more, a 
French General, M. Ragani; and from 1855 to 1863 it was in the 
hands of Calzado, of gambling notoriety, on whose enforced 
retirement Bagiér, the banker, and manager of the Teatro 
L’Oriente, Madrid, became lessee, combining both houses under 
one rule for a period of some years. During the troubles of 1870, 
and in the subsequent winter, there was no Italian Opera, but 
last autumn a new speculator was found in M. Verger, father of 
the excellent barytone, whose efforts unfortunately failed to meet 
with adequate support, and terminated in sudden collapse, long 
ere the intended close of the season. At an interval of several 
months, it was taken at length by Strakosch, the well known 
opera-agent, and brother in law of Mdme Adelina Patti. Owing to 
the late period at which he obtained possession, it was difficult to get 
together a first-rate troupe, and the arrangements of M. Strakosch 
are consequently far from complete, but—except for the vicious, 
and as it seems not yet exploded system of managerial puffery 
already adopted by the new lessee, which he must speedily forego 
if he would permamently retain the respect and support of his 
patrons—the opening performances have contained much that is 
attractive, and hopeful for the future. In the first place, the 
house, entirely cleaned, re-gilded and decorated, has as gay and 
brilliant an appearance as one could wish to see. The. orches- 
tra consisting of some fifty-four performers, has been greatly 
ameliorated, and a new chorus, imported from Italy, is vocally of 
excellent quality, and numerically sufficient for the size of the house. 
That both will be turned to the best account is sufficiently guaran- 
teed by the appointment of Signor Vianesi as conductor ; indeed, 
their improvement upon those of former seasons, despite an 
occasional acceleration of tempo, is already universally admitted. 
The repertory is to be widely extended; the stage-management 
has heen confided to Tagliafico, but the good results of this most 
indicious appointment have as yet had no proper opportunity of 
disnlaving themselves; hitherto the mise-en-scene has been as 
wretched as ever. The operas given since the opening night 
have been Don Pasquale, Il Barbiere di Seviglia, Rigoletto, Il 
Trovatore, sung by Brignoli, Benfratelli, Villa, Zucchini, Fiorini, 





* Onr valued contributor forgets the brief reign of Ronconi,—D. J. 





Delle Sedie, Padilla, Mdlles Belval, Bellocca, Krauss. Benfratelli 
is a young tenor with everything to learn. It would be useless to 
notice the one appearance of Signor Villa, had not his advent been 
heralded by the cruel preliminary puff of his being ‘ the Fraschini 
of the future, whereas the extraordinary power of the latter was 
just the quality in which the stranger, although he did not sing 
badly, was so utterly deficient as to be inaudible throughout the 
evening to all except those who were seated near the stage. 
Never perhaps did the bubble of a foreign reputation more sud- 
denly evaporate; never did débutant more slenderly endowed 
present himself to so fastidious an audience. Brignoli’s voice is 
nearly extinguished, but his method is as excellent as ever; and 
the same may be said of Delle Sedie, whose finished execution of 
the florid music in the Barbiere was indeed delightful to listen to. 
Zucchini’s reputation as a buffo has been too long established here 
and in London to call for extended notice. Fiorini proves a 
thoroughly satisfactory artist of the second rank. A far more 
important acquisition is the new barytone Padilla, whose wife, it 
may be mentioned, is another celebrated artist, Mdme Desirée 
Artét. Signor Padilla, who has for several years occupied a 
prominent position on Continential stages, is still a young and 
decidedly handsome man. He is also a real artist, endowed with 
a very fine voice, and his singing is marked by the truest feeling 
and expresssion. His histrionic abilities moreover are of no 
mean order, as was speedily shown on his first appearance as 
Rigoletto, a part which, from having been made the vehicle of such 
marvellous tragic power by Varese and Ronconi in the early days 
of its production, has ever since been regarded as one of the most 
trying tests of an actor's capability. The success which Signor 
Padilla obtained on the night of his début was unmistakable, and 
has since been fully established. Mdlle Belval, daughter of the 
well-known bass, seems to have made a good impression as 
Norina in Don Pasquale, but has not been allowed to confirm it by 
asecond venture. The début of Mdlle Bellocca, as Rosina, in the 
Barbiere, has excited far more interest and attention. With the 
preparatory flourishes of the management, such as the private 
circulation of her portrait, the oft-told tale of family prejudices 
overcome by all-absorbing passion for the stage, the further state- 
ment of congratulations telegraphed by the Czar on the result of 
her venture, we have nothing to do. Mdlle Bellocca, a 
young Russian lady of good birth, has elected to become a 
professional singer, and as such must be judged by an 
impartial public. When the débutante, a beautiful, dis- 
tinguished-looking girl, dressed in one of Worth’s most pic- 
turesque costumes, with a self-possession which, to say the least, 
was unusual, stepped on the stage at the commencement of the 
second scene (her appearance on the balcony in the previous one 
had been omitted), and began the familiar “ Una voce poco fa,” 
it was at once felt by the spectators that something out of the 
common way was before them; and her performance throughout 
the opera was of this description. Mdlle Bellocca is apparently 
under twenty-one years of age, but that she has already worked 
hard at her vocation is indisputable. Her execution in florid 
passages is extraordinary for one so young; her scales are finished; 
her shake is absolutely perfect; but then, as is found in all 
beginners, her phrasing lacks the breadth acquired only by ex- 
perience, whilst the compass and volume of her voice, a true 
contralto, pure, sweet, flexible, everything, in short, at present but 
powerful, are as yet only imperfectly developed. That she has 
instincts as an actress is undoubted. Her face beams with in- 
telligence, she is an admirable listener, her bye-play is often very 
clever, but her gestures are still crude, and her movements 
occasionally awkward. One bad habit, i.¢., of exchanging glances 
and pantomimic communications with her friends in the side- 
boxes, should be at once corrected, since, if for no other reason, it is 
not among the stage directions of the part. The applause which 
greeted Mdlle Bellocca’s performance was both frequent and friendly, 
but it was of a very different nature, as those who were present 
on all three occasions could amply testify, to that which greeted 
the début of Signor Padilla, or the entrée of Mdlle Krauss. Such 
testimonies of approval as the entrance of cloak-women from 
the lobbies to hand over gigantic bouquets at stated intervals, 
had only a painful and transparent significance, as, indeed, the 
young artist herself seemed to feel. "Whatever temporary success 
or excitement may be got up for Mdlle Bellocea, it is the con- 
viction and earnest hope of all sensible people that one s0 
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richly endowed by nature, so evidently capable of reaching the 
highest grade in her profession, should at once retire to work 
out her noviciate in the smaller theatres of Italy and elsewhere, 
after which, and the experience thus gained, she will be justly 
entitled to occupy that position for which, full of charm and 
promise as this most interesting young singer undoubtedly is, she 
must at present be pronounced by no means qualified. The 
system hitherto pursued, for all its outward glitter, is most 
damaging, and may in the end prove fatal to her artistic career. 
The third prima donna is Mdlle Gabriella Krauss, whose early 
antecedents offer a striking contrast to those of Mdlle Bellocca. 
Born at Vienna, of parents in a humble condition, Mdlle Krauss 
became a pupil of the Conservatoire of her native city; and, 
on the termination of her course, had obtained such moderate 
testimonals from the professors that she thought herself fortunate 
in merely procuring an engagement to play small parts at the old 
“Karnthnerthor Theater” for three years, at a salary of two 
thousand francs. But, like her illustrious predecessor, Pasta, 
believing in herself she was content to wait and bide her time. 
Fulfilling the modest duties of her calling in the theatre, Mdlle 
Krauss imperceptibly so improved her powers by perseverance and 
study, that before two-thirds of her engagement had expired she 
had found her opportunity, and, by an accidental appearance as 
Rachel in La Juive, suddenly and incontestably vindicated her 
claims to a leading position on the boards. From Vienna she went 
to Germany, from Germany to Paris, where, at a time when Patti 
was the all-absorbing attraction, she still held her ground 
with unfailing credit. During the last few years she has, 
conjointly with another no less gifted vocalist, Teresa Stolz, 
maintained a foremost place in the operahouses of the 
South, and now re-appears at the Théatre-Italien—to the misfor- 
tune of its Aabitués, for a few nights only, having already 
entered upon an engagement for the winter at Naples—to confirm 
a success which has been steadily increasing ever since the obscure 
commencement of her professional life. With regard to personal 
qualifications nature has not been lavish to Mdile Krauss; tall, 
and of commanding presence, her figure is yet not good, her 
features though expressive are not fine, but her eyes are beautiful, 
her smile eminently winning. Her voice must originally have 
been harsh and limited in extent, but whilst still hard in some, 
veiled in other of the tones, it has been so increased and 
improved by incessant practice, as to be now thoroughly compe- 
tent to the rendering of the most difficult music, Not avowedly 
a mere florid singer, Mdlle Krauss is, nevertheless, fully equal to 
the execution of all brilliant passages. Her talents as an 
actress are even more decided. Whether as Rachel (La Juive), 
Norma, Alice (Robert le Diable), or Leonora (Ii Trovatore), in all 
of which the writer, either here or in Italy, has seen her, she 
stamps each part with an individuality which is only attainable 
by true genius. Her greatest rdle is said to be Leonora, in 
Fidelio, a fact which needs no comment.* In brief, Gabriella 
Krauss is a consummate artist; and should she ever appear in 
London, where, for a variety of reasons, perfect success can never 
be counted upon until it has been achieved, she must in any case 
command the attention, and just admiration, of all connoisseurs 
and “dilettanti” in the English capital. 
(To be continued. ) 


__0--— 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Can you give me the date of the first introduction of the 
song ‘‘ Buy a Broom,” by Mdme Vestris? She first sang it, I believe, 
in a burletta during her management of the old Olympic Theatre.— 
I am sir, your obedient servant, LirrLe Bareus. 

Spud columns are open to any reader or readers who may be 
able and inclined to answer the foregoing inquiry.— Eb. ] 








CoNEGLIANO.—A new four-act comic opera, entitled Lida, has 
been produced here with marked success, The composer, Giulo 
Tirindello, is only eighteen, and is still a student at the Milan Con- 
servatory. He was called on thirty-four times at the first perfor- 
mance of his work. 





* Mdlle Krauss has since become established as prima donna assoluta at the 
New Grand Opera, 





MOLTKE AND WILHELMJ. 
(From a Rhine Correspondent. ) 

Great bustle prevailed in town, when it became known that 
Fieldmarshall-General Moltke and his General-Staff were going 
to stay for a few days in our midst. Many strangers from 
far away, in particular englishmen of the neighbouring cities 
flocked to Wiesbaden, to have an opportunity of seeing the 
greatest strategist of the age. 

It is however gratifying to know, that Count Moltke is not 
merely a great master in warfare, but also (which is perhaps not 

enerally known) a great lover and friend of the peaceful arts. 

t is well known that Moltke, has done much in military and 

geographical sience, having written many valuable works; but 
it may be less understood and may perhaps interesting to your 
readers to know, that the General is connoisseur of music and 
even plays the violin in a very artistic style. Fieldmarshall- 
General Moltke and the prussian General-Staff arrived on horse- 
back on the 12th of this month coming from Schwalbach. 

Wiesbaden was highly decorated, banners flying etc., etc. The 
Mayor of the town Dr Lanz at the head of the civic authorities 
welcomed the high guest in a very appropriate speech, wherein 
he said that the citizens of Wiesbaden considered themselves 
highly flattered by his visit and that they hoped his Excellency 
would soon honour them again with is presence. Count Moltke 
thanked him for his wellwishes and took up his residence at the 
splendid country seat of Mr Julius Knoop an englishman, head of 
the celebrated world-renown firm ‘‘de Tersey & Co. Manchester.” 
As soon as the count arrived his first inquiries were after Wilhelmj 
the eminent violinist, with whom he is acquainted. The Field- 
marshall being highly elated on hearing that the artist was not 
abroad, but living at his beautiful villa at Mosbach, did not omit 
in paying him a visit. The great general, else known as a man 
much given to silence, did not appear to be so this time, but 
maintained a very lively conversation with Mr Wilhelmj con- 
cerning musical affairs of England, to which Wilhelm] replied in 
a very flattering way for England. 

The municipality of Wiesbaden done all possible to entertain 
their high guest and many festivities were given to his honour. 
Torchlights-processions, illuminations, serenades etc. etc. were the 
order of the day. 

Particular mention however deserves the splendid evening party 
given at the mansion of Mr Julius Knoop of Manchester. All 
men of note were gathered in the highly decorated saloons of this 
splendid villa. A splendour prevailing not often met with, 
brilliant dresses worth thousands etc. could be seen. A new style 
of embellishing the house being introduced; The walls of all 
compartments being decorated with evergreens, each leaf having 
an extra jet of gas springing out of his midst. The whole lookin 
like an enchanted abode of fairies so often mentioned in thousan 
and one nights. The highest aristocracy of the country, ‘the 
whole of the officers of the general Staff, the celebrities of science, 
of art; many of the best english families were assembled. The 
Fieldmarshall being of course the main point of attraction. 

The highest interest was created when the eminent violinist 
Wilhelm}, in accordance of the wishes of the Marshall commenced 
playing. After the desire of count Moltke he played different 
compositions of Bach, Schuhmann, Wagner, Hill, and himself. 
Mrs Wilhelmj sister in law of the violinist, accompanying on the 
piano, whilst captain von Burt the adjutant and nephew of Moltke 
sung some wonderful songs of Schubert. It is not necessary to 
say, that Moltke was enraptured of the wonderful play of Wilhelm). 
The marshall said to him: “I have never heard anyone playing so 
beautiful, it carries one above this mortal world.” As a small sign 
of hishigh esteem Moltke presented Wilhelmj his portrait witha very 
flattering authographic dedication, saying I shall never forget the 
happy hours I spent in your company and I trust, when you visit 
Berlin you will make my home your home. Wilhelm) played 
admirably well that evening even better than ever, and 1t seems 
as if the presence of the great hero of many battles, who under- 
stands much of music incited Wilhelmj to wonders. 

Count Moltke was much elated with his reception at Wiesbaden 
and if rumours prove themselves true he will soon visit us again, 

Wiesbaden, October 16. 





Maprip.—Madlle Sanz has been favourably received, as Leonora, 
in La Favorita, and Azucena in Jl Trovatore, at the Teatro Real, 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 
(J'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


My pear Mr Eprror.—“ Kindly send me a parcel of new 
pieces for the pianoforte that will almost play of themselves.” So 
I wrote to an old friend of mine,a music publisher. The great 
plague of one’s life is not one’s wife, but the “pretty pieces” 
required for the “pupses” (pupses is short for poopils)—a nice 
‘“‘ bright” piece, as some mammas express it—gigueketty, as some 
others bring it down to you—a piece of about four or five pages, 
not too long, not too difficult, a few pretty little runs, showy, Xc., 
&c. One takes the piece of four or five pages, in a pink, blue, 
yellow, or red dress (z.e., cover)—the music not looking too black— 
the signature containing one or two sharps or flats. The young 
lady thinks it looks pretty, and is not too difficult. This is en- 
couraging to the master, but how the young lady who cannot hear 
music in the mind when she sees it on paper can tell whether it 
sounds pretty or not, I cannot tell—but, however, it looks pretty. 
The young lady takes the piece under her protection for a week, 
after the master has played it over to her; she expresses herself 
satisfied that it is a “nice, bright piece.” The young lady takes 
the piece, and professes to practice it—(what a profession !)—she 
then comes to take the lesson (often rather a misnomer)—the 
music master finds that the piece has not been practised. He 
suppresses his feelings, but gently, quite in the creep-mouse style, 
points out a few faults—the young lady assumes an injured look, 
so interesting (to herself), The poor, unfortunate, misguided, 
patient, so-much-to-be-pitied music-master knows what’s coming 
—he suppresses his feelings again—tears are suppressed—he 
knows it, and d/ows his nose to conceal his agony. The young lady, 
in asort of “ Lucrezia Borgia” style, then marks her displeasure 
of the piece by making use of their fashionable term—they don’t 
care for it—certainly not—they are true enough there—they have 
not cared for it by practising in any way—and you may tell them 
that “ Don’t care” came to a very bad end, and was torn up by 
lions (as I remember reading so in Mavor’s spelling-book)—and I 
also remember to have heard “ that Job was a music-master for a 
fortnight, and gave it up after that time, he could stand it no 
longer. You will kindly pardon my giving way to my feelings to 
you, dear Mr Editor—it gives a vent to the suppression one has in 
this “ walley o’ tears”—I fancy I can have many sympathizers in 
your numerous readers. Why, I heard of a lady complaining to 
the proprietress of an establishment for young ladies, that her 
daughter had not got on with her music, some one term, as she 
had previously done—for “when she came home at Faster the 
young lady had played a piece in four sharps, and at midsummer 
she played a piece in only one flat.” But still there are some 
bright sides to the picture—when a pupil has advanced sufficiently 
to appreciate, and almost forestal, the master. Oh, then, happy 
art of teaching—and, may I say, happy art of learning? Many 
well-intentioned persons fancy that music is “a dissipation of the 
mind,” and I remember being summoned to attend a young lady 
who, I was told, played remarkably well, but that she had an ex- 
traordinary mind, and therefore did not consider music to be of 
much consequence. This young lady gave evidence of 
her extraordinary mind by playing a piece—tolerably correct 
as far as regarded the notes—without one atom of expres- 
sion or feeling, and looking out of the window the whole 
of the time; and yet this young lady did not treat her 
music-master with contempt, it was “only the music.” <A 
lady once expressed her surprise to me in finding that music is 
not a rest tothe mind. I had to explain that music is a rest to 
the mind from other subjects, but that there is quite enough 
occupation for the mind if music is really studied. AsI have 
before said, there is a great power of public instruction in music 
afloat at the present time—the analytical programmes; then 
trying to listen well to a performance with the acquired knowledge 
of the analysis of any given work, and afterwards reading a 
critique upon the performance ; by these means music grows, and 
will still grow. It behoves all those who are studying for the 
musical profession that they should aim at the highest style of 
perfection, in conquering all technical difficulties. The R. R. 
(z.e., the rough and ready) style may pass for atime; it may be 
called ‘‘ plucky ” playing, yet how often it has happened that the 
more timid player, the one with the greatest amount of musical 
sensitiveness, has in after life secured a position much beyond 








those who have in the first instance carried everything before 
them !—therefore, it is always best to aim at the refinement of 
taste, also at the refinement of execution. Fingers must be at- 
tended to, of course; but mind should have the predominance 
eventually, so as not to be a mere finger player instead of a mind 
player. With regard to those who study music sometimes, alas ! 
considering it as an idle amusement or means of display, it is 
difficult to know what to say in the way of advice—if advice will 
be taken. Music-masters must live, so must their wives and 
families (if they have such delightful encumbrances), if they have 
musical consciences, they must pocket the afront— 
‘*Fee, fye, foe, fum.’ 

The Fee does it. The music-master is compelled to earn his daily 
bread by pretty pieces according to the recipe of young ladies 
generally. They are required to be short (of about four or five 
pages), pretty, and not too difficult, &c., &c., and &c., &e., and— 
I can’t say any more, my feelings overpower me, and I cannot 
blow my nose in a letter, to conceal my agitation. But there 
is consolation somewhere; there are some good pupils, and 
I am thankful to say, I have been fortunate in having them— 
and these set an example—and we all know if one young lady 
wears pretty cuffs, how other young ladies will follow the fashion. 
I hope I may not receive a cuff from some of my fair readers—it 
would be unfair so to do; it is all for their good I am writing, if 
they could but think so, But I will go one step further, do they 
think? They think they think. Happy delusion! I would not 
wish to disturb their too kind belief in themselves. They manage 
to get on—they play away hearts and perhaps lose their own. 
Music hath charms to soothe the savage “beast” (that is, of 
course, speaking of the unfair sex). “Love in thine eyes” is all 
very well (and I know a young lady whom I have said should be 
taken up for stealing—ie., stealing furtive glances); but, I like 
‘‘ Love in the fingers "—a lady’s playing should win its way—not 
by a pugilistic encounter with the pianoforte, but let there be the 
melting moments ; squeezing the ivories and pressing the ebonies 
—all con amore, languido, tenerezza—the fingers, looking pretty on 
the instrument—avoiding the “high action”—never disturbing 
the sense of hearing loving, lovable, and lovely music, by oer 
ungraceful movements of body, without mind. A lady shoul 
never play with long nails, so as to sound like pattens going over 
the pianoforte, or, to remind an auditor of their natural weapons ; 
but let it be speaking, playing in “songs without words”—not too 
fast, like their general speaking, about perhaps nothing, but real 
sentimentality. This reminds me of a gentleman who told me, 
previous to giving his sister some lessons, that he considered her 
playing “too gushing.” She had some lessons from me, and is 
now married, and I believe her playing is not “so gushing.” As 
I have before said, young ladies will (and what young lady has not 
a will, and that of her own, too) “trip it on the light fantastic 
toe,” making a treadmill of the pianoforte, and never “ star- 
gazing” to see when they are to take up the pedal, the intoxicating 
medium, the refuge for the destitute. But I shall get into a 
puddle about this pedal. However, I have made some of the best 
of friends with the worst of music; and, although this does not say 
too much for one’s friends, yet I am afraid it must be the fate 
of all those who aspire to being one of the light-fingered gentry. 
My feelings, &c., &c.—but I have given “went” to them—and 
when fully recovered, will hope “ to be continued.” Believe me, 
yours sincerely, W. H. Homes. 


—o—— 





NOVEMBER.* 
| Novem!er is a dreary month ; Of all the joys and pleasures 
We like not fog and sleet, That cheer the human breast, 
But we like the long bright evenings | To raise and to ennoble life, 
Sure music is the best. 

When on the heart the tender strains 

In soothing accents fall, 
We welcome music as a guest, 

For this month and for all, 

S. P. How. 


When friends together meet ; 

| When social mirth and joy abound 

| The cheerful guests among, 

| And we hear thesweet enchanting flow 
Of harmony and song. 
* Copyright. 








PALERMO.—A magnificent theatre (of similar proportions to the 
San Carlo at Naples, and the Teatro alla Scala, Milan) is in cours 
of erection here, 
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MUSICAL LEGENDS. 
(Concluded from page 673.) 


When the invention of music was thus ascribed to Deities, it was 
but natural that miraculous powers should also be ascribed to the 
art. Thus the Hindoos had a tune, one of the night rags, which had 
such a great influence, that when Mia Toasine, a celebrated musician, 
sang it in day time it instantly became dark, and light was excluded 
just as far as the singer’s voice could be heard. There is also a 
tradition which says that any one singing the rag (tune) Sheepuck 
is to be destroyed by fire. Haik Gopoul, the Indian singer, 
was at one time ordered by the Emperor Akber to test the cor- 
ectness of the tradition. The singer excused himself, but in vain ! 
The emperor insisted that he should sing the rag. The r 
fellow therefore requested permission to go home, and say fare- 
well to his family and his friends. After six months’ absence, 
he returned to fulfil the emperor’s command. Before he com- 
menced his task, he placed himself in the water of the river Junana, 
till it reached his neck. As soon as he had performed a strain or 
two the river gree! became hot. At length it began to boil, and 
the agonies of the unhappy musician were nearly unsupportable. 
Suspending for a moment, he sued for mercy, but in vain! He 
was ordered to continue to sing the fatal song, when suddenly 
flames burst with violence from his person, and, though his body 
was immersed in water, it was consumed to ashes. Tuite rag, 
called the maig mullair, was productive of immediate rain. 

As a curious specimen of musical legends, we will mention, in con- 
nection with these Hindoo stories, a tale about a piece of music 
that produced sunshine. And, what is strange, we need not go to 
East India for our facts, nor need we turn the pages of history back 
acouple of thousand years. What we now relate is said to have 
happened at Munich on Corpus Christi Day in the year 1504. The 
biographer of Orlandos Lassus says that as the procession was to 
start a terrible storm broke out. Duke William gave orders to 
watch the state of the weather from the highest tower. All hope of 
a clear day had passed, and it was at last decided to merely carry 
the Eucharist in procession through the church. But scarcely had 
Lassus begun his Motet, ‘‘Gustate et Videte,” when it ceased to rain, 
the sun began to shine, and the procession could start. The people 
cried “ A miracle!” for they observed that as long as the choir sang, 
the sun shone, and when they ceased, it went Behind the clouds, 
while after the procession was over, it again rained terribly. Lassus, 
of course, was almost worshipped. As a counterpart to that powerful 
Indian rag, which called down the flames of heaven, mention might 
be made of that famous organ in Aix-la-Chapelle, which had such 
pretty and powerful tones, that they killed a woman, or the organ 
at Halberstadt, upon which three monks are painted, of whom it is 
said they sang themselves to death while Satan sat in a bass fiddle 
disturbing them with his groans and growls. 

Engel relates, in his book on National Music, that the Indians 
regard with a religious awe the songs and verses which their medi- 
cine men produce. The Indians of Guiana are said to have an 
instrument, called the pelu, which they only shake on special 
occasions. The Indians of South America have an instrument 
called Juriparis (the Devil), which generally lies hidden in the bed 
of ariver. No one is allowed, at the risk of his life, to drink out 
of that river or to bathe init. When this instrument is taken out 
of its secret hiding place, it is the duty of women and children to 
avoid seeing it. If a woman casts her eyes upon it, she has to be 
put to death. Young men are only allowed to see it after many 
scourgings and fastings. A tribe in Zanzibar are said to have a 
musical instrument, which is held in such veneration and awe, that, 
it is believed, if women and children accidentally see it, they fall 
dead. _When the instrument is, therefore, to be exhibited, women 
and children receive notice to hide themselves. 

Certain stories are met among different nations. Thus, the story 
of an Orpheus, with which our young readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted, we also find among the Chinese, whose Kouei performed 
wonders upon slabs of stones, drawing everything after him ; while 
the Finns have their ‘‘ Wainamoinen,” of whom it is said that he 
made his harp out of the bones of a pike, using the teeth for 
tuning pegs, while his strings were made of the hair from the 
tail of a splendid horse. The effects of his music are thus described : 
When ‘* Vainamoinen ” sat himself on a hill near a silvery brook, he 
played with such irresistible effect, that he entranced whatever 
came within hearing of his music. Men and animals listened en- 
raptured ; the wildest beasts of the forest lost their ferocity ; the birds 
of the air were drawn towards him ; the fishes rose to the surface of 
the water, and remained immovable ; the trees ceased to wave their 
branches ; the brook retarded its course, and the wind its haste ; 
even the mocking echo approached stealthily, and listened with the 
utmost attention to the heavenly sounds. Soon the women began to 





weep, and the girls and the young men all cried for delight. At pe 


‘‘Wainamoinen ” himself wept, and his big tears ranover his beard, 


rolled into the water, and became beautiful pearls at the bottom of 
the sea. It is perhaps a tale springing from the same origin, which 
is told in Sweden and Scotland, of a skilful 

his harp out of the bones of a young girl drown 


Her fingers he used as tuning pegs, and her golden hair as 


The story says that when the murderess heard the music of thi 
instrument, she fell dead upon the ground. 


World. 


—-)—_— 


r, who constructed 
by a wicked woman. 


—Brainard’s Musical 





Come ye, for whom Dame Fortune 
makes 
No obstacles your peace to mar, 
And own this narrative awakes 
Sweet sympathy (a guiding star !) 
For mortals who, unhappy, are 
The life-long victims to mistakes. 


It was our butcher—or ’twas he 
Who brings us ourdiurnal bread— 

Who suffered thus, or it may be 
It was our grocer man instead. 
(I cannot carry in my head 

Such paltry facts ; they worry me.) 


The man’s commercial views dis- 
played 
No moral flaw you could detect; 
One observation which he made 
Convinced us all in this respect : 
‘* To keep their consciences select 
Should be the rule of folks in trade.” 


But yet his customers would throng 
Upon him in a perfect tide 
To tell him that their bills were 


wrong 
(And always on the Tradesman’s 
side), [cried 


Until that Tradesman could have 
For death himself to come along ! 


They'd also come and grow irate, 
And give their indignation vent 
About deficiency of weight 
In articles the Tradesman sent, 
Until the pangs he underwent 
Were pitiful to contemplate. 


I’m sure the Tradesman did his best 
To compensate for each mistake: 
He'd clasp his hands and thump his 
breast 
As if his very heart would break, 
And, catching his ‘‘ assistant,” 
shake 
The fellow till he had to rest ! 


I’ve wept to see the Tradesman flop 
On bended knees, disdaining pride, 
And beg that proud assistant drop 
These errors one so often spied— 
(And always on the Tradesman’s 
side)— 
And this with people in the shop. 


When customers were not about, 
I’ve seen him, too, as one in joke, 
With tongue projecting slightly out, 
Give that assistant’s ribs a poke, 
The while he chuckled as he 
spoke. 
(His way of chiding him, no doubt.) 


But—spite of all these means the 


sad 
And persecuted Tradesman tried— 
The errors grew so very bad 





LITTLE MISTAKES, 
(From “ Fun.” 


(And always on the Tradesman’s 
side), chide 

The Tradesman could no longer 
And threaten—he dismissed the lad. 


The Tradesman now discovered, 

pained [aches, 

By conscience-stings and moral 

That seven-tenths of all he’d gained 

Resulted from these sad “mis- 
takes ”: 

By mentioning aheart that breaks 

This sorrow may best be explained. 


A fresh assistant he procured, 
A stripling younger than the last, 
Not yet, presumably, inured 
To making those ‘‘ mistakes” so 
fast. [past, 
“We will,” he said, “forget the 
As now correctness is insured.” 
But, bless your soul! I gravely 
vow [tide 
You can’t conceive the mighty 
In which mistakes came rolling now 
(And always on the Tradesman’s 
side) : [died ; 
The Tradesman’s heart within him 
He wildly glared, and beat hisbrow ! 
With glazed, appealing, tearful eye, 
Imploring—yearning—yet severe, 
He asked that new assistant why, 
Oh why those sad mistakes were 
here ?— 
And this occurred with others near, 
When customers were standing by! 


What wonder that, when none be- 
held, 
As he was counting up his gold, 
Hot tears beneath his eyelid welled, 
His brow grew icy, icy cold? 
What wonder? Justa hundred- 
fold [swelled ! 
By these mistakes ,his gains had 
With resolution girt about, 
Resolved to be no more beguiled, 
He turned that new assistant out, 
And got another—quite a child, 
“ My patrons, pray be reconciled, 
The foe,” he said, “ at length we'll 
rout |” 


But very, very strange to say, 
Theseterrible mistakes grew more 
And more in number ev’ry day, 
And far more glaring than before! 
The Tradesman sank upon the 
floor,— 
He'd made a fortune straight away. 


He drove the infant from his sight— 
Its very presence made him thrill; 
He shut up shop that very night, 
And built a mansion on a hill; 
And there he tries to pardon still 
Those base “assistants” all his 
might. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





TWENTIETH SEASON, 1877-78. 


Drrector—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





HE CONCERTS of the TWENTIETH SEASON will 


take place as follows, viz. :— 


Monnay, Nov. 12, 1877 Monnay, Jan. 14, 1878 
Monpay, Nov. 19, 1877 Monpbay, Jan, 21, 1878 
Monpay, Nov. 26, 1877 Monpay, Jan. 28, 1878 
Monpay, Dec. 3, 1877 Monpay, Feb. 4, 1878 
Monnay, Dec. 10, 1877 Monpay, Feb. 11, 1878 
Monpay, Dee. 17, 1877 Monpay, Feb. 18, 1878 
Monpay, Jan. 7, 1878 Monpay, Feb. 25, 1878 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


Twenty MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given as follows, viz. : 


SaturpAy, Nov. 17,1877 | SaruRDAY, Jan. 19, 1878 | SATURDAY, March 9, 1878 
Saturpay, Nov. 24,1877 | SaruRDAY, Jan. 26, 1878 | SaruRDAY, March 16, 1878 
SaturRpDAY, Dec. 1, 1877 | SarurDAy, Feb. 2, 1878 
SatTurRpDAY, Dec. 8, 1877 | SaTuRDAY, Feb. 9, 1878 | SarurDAy, March 30, 1878 
Saturpay, Dec. 15, 1877 | SaruRDAY, Feb. 16,1878 | SarurDay, April 6, 1878 
SaTurDayY, Dec. 22, 1877 | SaTuRDAY, Feb. 23, 1878 | SaturRpDAY, April 13, 1878 
SATURDAY, Jan. 12, 1878 | SATURDAY, March 2, 1878 


Monpay, March 4, 1878 
Monpbay, March 11, 1878 
Monpay, March 18, 1878 
Monpay, March 25, 1878 
Monpay, April 1, 1878 
Monpay, April 8, 1878 
Monpay, April 15, 1878 





SaturRDAY, March 23, 1878 





AN EXTRA CONCERT, 


(Not included in the Subscription), will be given 
On WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 10, 1878. 


On which occasion two of Beethoven’s Posthumous Quartets will be performed. 


Executants—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 





THE FIRST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
On MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 12, 1877 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
g P y. 


jProgramme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, fortwo violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NorMAn-NERUDA, MM. L. Rtgs, ZerR- 
BINI, and PIATTI . .. Schumann, 
Wennich auf dem Lagerliege” Mdlles FRtEDLANDER 
DUETS, 4. ‘Wohin ich geh’”’ ° is y and REDEKER. Mendelssohn. 
VARIATIONS on a Themein E flat, Op. 35, for aan alone 
—Mdlle ANNA MEHLIG pt ; Beethoven, 
PART II. 
TRIO in C minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
—Madlle ANNA MEHLIG, Mdme Norman-NERU DA, and Sig, 


sgt = . 
“ Beim Scheiden i im Garten’ *.. UMdlles Frrept. ANDER 
DUETS, } ’? “ Lied der Vogel ” : ‘} and REDEKER. 
QUARTET in B flat, Op. 55, No. 3, for two viol ins, viola, ae 
violoncello—Mdme NorMAn- -NERUDA, MM. Rigs, 
ZERBINI, and PIATTI. “ 
Conductor 


Mendelssohn, 
i Rubinstein, 


: ate pee ae Haydn, 
’ gir Jutius BENEDICT. 


THE FIRST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE 


On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 17, 


To commence at Three precisely. 


jProgramme. 

QUARTET in A minor, Op. 29, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NorMan-NERUDA, MM, L, Rigs, ZER- 
BINI, and Patri + 

SONG, ‘‘ Thou’rt passing hence *_Mr SANTLEY : os 

VARIATIONS in F minor, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle ANNA 
MEXLIG ... 

ROMANCE inG, Op. 40, ‘for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment— Mdme Norman- NER DA x. ee 

AIR, “ Revenge, Timotheus cries”—Mr SANTLEY see 

TRIO in B flat, Op. 52, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
Mdlle AnnA MEHLIG, Mdme NorMan- NERUDA and 
Signor Prarrt ... i 

Conductor 


Schubert, 
Sullivan, 


Haydn, 


Beethoven, 
Handel, 


sete ae sie ne ... Rubinstein, 
Sir JuLius Benepicr. 


Stalls, 7s. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, 1s. 


“Tick ts } 
Bond Street ; and at Austin’ 8, 28, Piccadilly, ets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New 





MARRIAGE. 

On October 20, at St Anne’s Church, Stamford Hill, Jonn 
Wru1AM ARCHIBALD CALKIN, of 23, Dartmouth Park Road, High- 
gate, son of the late Joseph Calkin, to ALICE ELIZABETH, daughter 
of William Purdy, Henley Lodge, Stamford-Hill. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, WoRLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 

mau be sent not later than Thursday. puns on delivery. 


Che Hlusical Worl, 


LONDON, peeater UPN NOVEMBER 83, 1877. 


(1'o the Editor * the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


IR,—In support of the theory of hidden affinities, Dean 
Swift triumphantly traced the derivation in a direct line 
of “diaper napkin” from “King Pippin.” On the same 
principle, an intimate connection between music and Hospital 
Sunday has been suggested to my mind by the perusal of the 
annexed paragraph, which I casually came across in reference 
to a famous artist whose name has lately figured in your 
columns : 

“‘Mdme Mara’s voice and manner of singing in this plain and 
solemn air, so admirably accompanied on the hautbois by Fisher, 
had a sudden effect on myself, which I never before experienced 
even from her performance of more pathetic music.” 

So wrote Dr Burney. The air to which he alludes was 
that beginning ‘‘ O sing unto the Lord a new song,” and was 
set down in the programme of the performance for the 
Handel Commemoration on Wednesday, April 26th, 1784, in 
Westminster Abbey. ‘The five Commemoration performances, 
four in the Abbey and one at the Pantheon, Oxford Street, 
brought in the gross sum of twelve thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-six pounds, twelve shillings and tenpence, of 
which six thousand pounds were given to the Society for 
Decayed Musicians, and one thousand to the Westminster 
Hospital. The newspapers are publishing day by day lists of 
the contributions to the Turkish Compassionate Fund, the 
Fund for the Russian Sick and Wounded, the Indian Relief 
Fund, and innumerable others. The sums subscribed are 
large ; still, never, perhaps, all circumstances duly taken into 
consideration, has mild-hearted Charity responded more nobly 
to the appeal of those who invoked her aid, than when the 
appeal was endorsed with the name of Handel. 

At the railway speed we now live, the dead are soon for- 
gotten. Events which occurred only a century ago are, as it 
were, as much things of the remote Past as the siege of Troy 
or the foundation of Nineveh. Perhaps, then, I may be 
allowed temporarily to rescue from oblivion a few particulars 
respecting what may be regarded as the precursor and model 
of all the monster musical meetings which have since grown 
so popular among us. In addressing you on this topic I have 
as practical an object in view as the “ commercial gent” who 
travels in straw hats, fish-soy, or rifled cannon; but, just as 
the bagsman is not debarred from stopping to gaze for an 
instant at the scenery through which he travels, I will venture 
to linger over a few details on the road before coming to 
business. 

The notion of the Commemoration was first broached at 
the house of Mr Joah Bates, in a conversation between him- 
self, Viscount Fitzwilliam, and Sir Watkins William Wynn. 
Those gentlemen, lamenting that there was no public periodical 
occasion for collecting and consolidating into one band the 
number of eminent musical performers, both vocal and instru- 
mental, with whom London abounded, recollected that the 
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next year, 1784, would be a proper time for the introduction 
of such a custom, because it formed a complete century since 
the birth of Handel and exactly a quarter of a century since 
his decease. On its being proposed to them, the plan was 
at once adopted by the Governors of the Musical Fund and 
the Directors of the Concerts of Ancient Music. It was 
honoured, also, with the sanction and patronage of the King. 
Westminster Abbey having been selected as the most proper 
place for the performance, application was made to the Bishop 
of Rochester for the use of the venerable pile. That prelate 
was of a more liberal turn of mind than some bishops in 
modern times, and readily consented. Offers of adhesion to 
the project soon poured in from all sides, and many of the 
most eminent musicians volunteered to perform in any sub- 
ordinate station in which they could be useful. Emboldened 
by their success, the directors now inserted in the newspapers 
an advertisement commencing: “ Under the Patronage of 
His MAJESTY. In Commemoration of HANDEL,” and 
proceeding to state that, on the 21st of April, there would be 
a performance in Westminster Abbey of the most approved 
pieces of music by that great composer, and on the evening of 
the same day, at the Pantheon, a grand miscellaneous con- 
cert of vocal and instrumental music, selected entirely from 
Handel’s works, while on the morning of Saturday, April 
24th, The Messiah would be performedin the Abbey. Owing 
to the great success attending them, the three original per- 
formances were supplemented by two more. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the gentleman who acted 
as conductor of the most numerous and experienced body of 
professional musicians which, at that period, had ever been 
assembled in this country was himself non-professional. 
Joah Bates was a Commissioner of the Victualling Office, 
and only an amateur. But he enjoyed the reputation of being 
the best “‘ gentleman performer ” of his time on the harpsi- 
chord and organ. While an undergraduate at King’s College, 
Cambridge, he had the chief direction of the concerts and 
choral services in the University. He then directed the 
oratorios performed at Hinchinbroke, the seat of the Earl of 
Sandwich ; and afterwards was sole conductor of the Concerts 
of Ancient Music, towards the establishment of which, in 
1776, he contributed in no small degree. It deserves to be 
noted that, though styled the “conductor” at the Handel 
Commemoration, he did not conduct in the modern sense of 
the word, but played the organ. Foreigners, particularly the 
French, must have been astonished, people were reminded, 
“at so numerous a band moving in such exact measure 
without the assistance of a Coryphous to beat the time 
either with a roll of paper, or a noisy bdton, or trun- 
cheon.” But this was the first instance of a band of 
such magnitude, or, indeed, of any band at all numerous, 
performing in a similar situation, “‘without the assistance of a 
Manu-ductor, to regulate the measure.” On the occasion in 
question, the responsible authorities appear to have 
been actuated by Rousseau’s dictum that “The more time is 
beaten the less it is kept.” I will not dilate on the search 
for a “ sacbut or double trumpet,” which, ‘‘ after much useless 
inquiry, was discovered not only here, but, by letter, on the 
Continent ;” nor will I describe the wonderful manner in 
which Mr Wyatt fitted up the interior of the Abbey; the 
throne erected in a beautiful gothic style, and a “ center box,” 
richly decorated and furnished with crimson “ sattin,” 
fringed with gold, for the reception of their Majesties and the 
Royal Family; the white wands, tipped with gold, of the 
Directors, who all wore, appended from white ribbands, gold 
medals struck for the occasion—an arrangement, by the way, 
which their Majesties likewise condescended to adopt, as far, 
at least, as the gold medals were concerned; the crowds at 








the Abbey doors; the screams of the ladies and the threats 
of the gentlemen; or the wonderful way in which the 
Pantheon was decorated, and the admiration excited by a 
transparent portrait of Handel, with “ boys in chiaro oscuro 
holding a wreath of laurel,” but will at once come to the 
practical part of my subject—the link connecting in my mind 
the Handel Commemoration with the year of grace, 1877. 

When the Bishop of Rochester was asked to grant the use 
of the Abbey, he consented, as I have already stated, but he 
did so on one condition: he stipulated that a portion of the 
receipts from the first day’s performance should be set aside 
for the Westminster Hospital. The consequence was that the 
Hospital profited to the extent of one thousand pounds. Now 
what I want to know is this—Might not his Lordship’s 
notion be revived ? Why not utilise in London the principle 
which has acted so well at Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, and rendered the Festivals of the Three Choirs 
famous? Why not give Festivals in Westminster Abbey at 
stated intervals, for the benefit of the London Hospitals ? 
In addition to the regular disciples of Charity, hosts of 
others would, I am inclined to believe, be attracted by such 
meetings. Benevolence, thank goodness, is inherent to most 
Englishmen. Still, I trust I shall not be accused of heresy 
for affirming that some among us exercise the virtue only 
when a zest is imparted to it by some exceptional 
circumstance. They will subscribe shillings to supply 
the natives of Tierra del Fuego with tracts on the 
Eastern Position, or to evangelize Central Africa, when they 
will not give a penny towards alleviating the suffering in 
their immediate neigbourhood. They do not appear to care 
much for the appeal of Distress unless she pleads for aliens, or 
under unusual conditions. My idea may be pooh-poohed, but 
I think there is something in it, and I respectfully submit it 
to the consideration of those who organize Hospital Sundays 
in the metropolis. They have plenty of time between now 
and their next collection to think the matter over and, if 
they approve of the suggestion, to carry it out. 

N. V.N. 


——Qae= 


PARIS. 
(By Telegraph, October 31.) 

The new opera, La Tzigane, music by Johann Strauss, was 
produced to-night, at the Renaissance, before a crowded audience, 
and well received. I will forward you further particulars. 

—o— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
WE are informed that Professor Macfarren’s new oratorio, 
Joseph, will most likely be first given in London at the Royal 
Albert Hall, under the direction of Mr W. Barnby. 





Hector Brrutoz, says the Journal de Musique, was, when he 
took it into his head, a master of incisive and scathing sarcasm. 
Poor Panseron experienced this. Panseron was a highly respect- 
able musical professor, capable of teaching the orthography of the 
art. But, beyond this, he was nothing, and his commonplace, 
vulgar compositions were well calculated to make Berlioz’ hair 
stand on end. One day, shortly after he had published some 
lucubration or other, he met Berlioz, and, though the latter had, 
on several previous occasions, manifested aught but an excess of 
tenderness for his feelings, went straight up to him, and, with a 
smile on his lips, said: ‘“ Well, Monsieur Berlioz, and what do you 
think of my work?” “Nothing at all, Monsieur Panseron.” 
“Nothing at all! But—but why not?” ‘‘ Because, Monsieur 
Panseron, to form any opinion of the value of the work, I 
should be obliged to think of the work itself.” (“ Parce que’ 
Monsieur Panseron, pour en penser quelquechose je serais 
obligé d’y penser.”) M. Panseron at once went on his way, 
though certainly not rejoicing. On the other hand, when it 
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pleased him, no one would be more amiable than Berlioz. The 
following is an instance of this. Several years before Berlioz 
really died, a journalist, misled by a false report, announced 
in a Paris paper that the composer was no more, accompanying 
the announcement by an exceedingly flattering notice of the sup- 
posed deceased. Next morning he received these lines, 

‘“My pgar CoLLEAGuE.—Little Berlioz is still alive. But he is 
not angry with you for it. On the contrary, he thanks you for your 
eulogistic article. You have invented for him the funeral pleasure 
excursion (‘le corbillard de plaisir’).” 





A Frencuman has advanced the theory that round-eared 
animals love music, and that sharp eared animals hate it. 





Ir is asserted that, when a lad watching his father’s cows, 
Gossec was haunted by the love of music, and, to supply himself 
with an instrument on which he might express some of the ideas 
teeming in his brain, made a violin out of a sabot, or wooden shoe, 
adjusted with horse hair. We are not informed what sort of 
musical sounds he was enabled to draw from this substitute for a 
genuine Cremona. 


THE winter season at Her Majesty's Theatre commences on 
Monday night with the 7rovatore, in which the principal charac- 
ters are to be sustained by Mdlle Caroline Salla, Mdme Demeric- 
Lablache, Signors Fancelli and Galassi. 


—o— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 24, the first of a series of four classical 
concerts was given at Victoria Hall, Archer Street. Part I. con- 
sisted of works by Mendelssohn. The first piece was a trio in C 
minor, for piano, violin, and violoncello, eaadoaliee played by 
Messrs Shedlock, Wiener, and Liitgen. Nothing could have been 
better rendered than the Andante and Scherzo. The solo selected 
by Mr J. S. Shedlock was the Variations Serieuses. In the present 
days of sensational playing it is with more than ordinary pleasure 
that one hears a pianist like Mr Shedlock. His pure unaffected 
style and brilliant execution were here shown to the highest advan- 
tage. He was loudly and deservedly applauded. The Andante and 
Finale from violin concerto, were irreproachably given by Herr 
Wiener. A work of this class naturally loses much of its effect, 
in the absence of the orchestral accompaniments ; but, as far as 
possible, Mr Shedlock atoned for the deficiency by his skilful 
handling of the piano. Miss Jessie Royd sang, ‘‘The hour of 
dawn,” in a most acceptable manner, and joined with Mr Ranalow 
in the duet ‘‘ Zuleika and Hassan.” Part II. opened with a violon- 
cello solo, comprising Réverie and Bohémienne, composed and per- 
formed by Herr Liitgen. The Réverie is charming. The tone and 
phrasing of Herr Liitgen was deservedly admired. The trio in C 
minor (Op. 33), by F. Kiel, of Berlin, extremely well interpreted, 
brought the performances to a spirited conclusion. 

New Brixton Hatz, St Ann’s Roap.—The second of a series 
of concerts, under the direction of Mr Richard Mackway, a resident 
professor, took place in the above hall on Monday last, 29th ult. 
An efficient choir of ladies and gentlemen sang, to the great 
gratification of the crowded audience, a selection of glees, part- 
songs, &c., including some pieces from Gounod’s Jrenz, the glees, 
‘*Come see what pleasures,” ‘‘My bonnie lass,” and Orlando 
Gibbon’s madrigals, ‘‘The Silver Swain” and ‘Trumpet blow,” &c., 
in a brilliant manner. Henry Smart’s popular duet, ‘‘ When the 
wind blows,” was well interpreted by Miss Helen Rice and Mr 
Wilbye ; while Mr H. Trevors, in Henry Leslie’s ‘‘ Speed my bark,” 
sang excellently, and was highly applauded. One of the gems of 
the concert was the song of a young tenor singer, Mr Vernon Brett. 
His rendering of Ascher’s popular romance, ‘‘ Alice, where art 
thou?” was the theme of general admiration, Messrs Leopold, 
Jacoby, Liitgen, F. Chatterton, &c., gave solos on their respective 
instruments. Messrs Lansdowne Cottell and H. Leopold were the 
conductors. 5 

Miss JuLta GLapstone’s Concert.—This young vocalist gave her 
first concert last Wednesday, the 31st ult., at the Langham Hall, 
which, we are glad to state, was filled to overflowing. Miss Julia 
Gladstone sang with effect several vocal pieces, more especially 
Auber’s song from Manon 1’ Escaut and “The Naiedes,” a sparkling 
waltz aria ; both were loudly applauded, and encored. Another 
rising young vocalist, Miss Sophie Newman, in a song of Marchesi’s, 
pleased much, her fresh soprano voice telling with effect. Her 
sister, Miss Lucy Newman, a pianist of no mean order, played a 
‘*Tarantelle” of S, Heller’s, Mr Richard Mackway appeared as a 





solo singer. His voice was heard to much advantage in Ascher’s 
romance, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” and in Mr J. Clippingdale’s 
new songs, “‘ Let us part friends” and ‘I saw thee weep,” being 
loudly applauded and encored in all. He had the advantage in the 
latter song of being accompanied by the composer. Mr Robert 
Goodwin accompanied the rest of the vocal pieces. 
—o— 
M. THIERS AND HIS PAPERS, 

A curious document has been published at Dresden, as we read 
in the Journal de Musique, describing the part played by the 
virtuoso Miszka Hauser in connection with M. Thiers, when the 
latter was arrested in 1851. “I was,” says M. Miszka Hauser 
“the accepted suitor of Mdlle Louise Bartels, lady-companion of 
Mdlle Odier. I often went to see her, and M. Thiers, who was a 
neighbour, also frequently visited the house. After I had enjoyed 
the pleasure of meeting him on several occasions, he took a liking 
to me. My talent pleased him, and I was assured by my intended 
that he entertained very kindly sentiments towards me. This 
was certainly a circumstance not to be disdained by an artist at 
the outset of his career, and the interest the statesman manifested 
for me exercised assuredly a favourable effect upon my profes- 
sional prospects. On the Ist December, 1851, a new opera, Barbe 
Bleue, by Limander, was performed for the first time. I obtained 
Mdlle Odier’s permission to witness the performance from her 
box, and was seated immediately behind General Cavaignac. The 
Minister of the Interior dropped in during the second act, and 
had a longish conversation with Mdlle Odier. Ata quarter past 
eleven, the curtain rose on the third act, which commenced with a 
chorus, 

‘ Sans vergogne et sans souci 
Arrétons-les tous ici.’ 

“ Though the chorus presented no striking beauty of any kind, 
it was energetically applauded ; Morny especially clapped away at 
a vigorous rate. While the bravos were still re-echoing through 
the house, he went up to a gentleman, who had just entered the 
box, and rapidly whispered a few words in his ear. I heard, 
‘Two o'clock at Thiers’.’ He then dropped his voice so low that I 
heard no more. The little I had caught haunted me all through 


the third act. ereveneia~ the curtain fell, I ran off to Louise. 


It was not without some difficulty that I was allowed to see her at 
such an hour. I told her what I had heard. She was struck by 
it like myself, and said I ought to inform M. Thiers of it at once. 
We hurried to his residence but the porter at first refused to grant 
us admittance. In short, however, after earnest solicitation, 
strengthened by the fact of the servant’s knowing Mdlle Bartels, 
we succeeded in entering the house and penetrating into the 
statesman’s bedroom. M. Thiers, with along night cap on his 
head, was in bed, and exceedingly surprised at our visit. After I 
had explained its motive, he thanked us, and, pointing with his 
finger to his bureau, said: ‘The papers there are valuable; will 
you take charge of them for me?’ Snatching them up quickly, 
Louise slipped them into her bosom and pockets. During this 
time, M. Thiers was dressing. A noise was heard at the street- 
door, and no longer left M. Thiers any doubt as to the reality of 
what must have appeared to him a dream. ‘Quick! run off with 
the papers,’ he said to Louise. Mdlle Bartels rushed out of the 
room, but had scarcely gone down two or three stairs before she 
was arrested by Lerat, the commissary of police. The disorder 
of her dress, the agitation in her features, and the lateness of the 
hour, furnished material for coarse pleasantries from the lips of 
the police agents, while the commissary added, amid the laughter 
of .his fellows, the not very becoming remark: ‘I am deeply 
grieved, Mademoiselle, at having, by my arrival, disturbed your 
agreeable private interview with M. Thiers.’ Louise trembled ; the 
slightest suspicion might spoil all. But no suspicion was excited. 
She was set at liberty,and escaped with the treasure entrusted to her 
keeping. Meanwhile, I had crept under the bed, though firmly con- 
vinced I should be discovered every instant. The commissary entered 
the room, and, going straight up to M. Thiers said: ‘I arrest you in 
the name of the President of the Republic.” ‘ Are you not aware,’ 
replied M, Thiers, ‘ that I am a representative of the people, and, as 
such, inviolable? ’ ‘I am executing my duty,’ said the commissary. 
‘You are risking your head, by thus aiding to violate the Con- 
stitution ?’ observed M. Thiers. ‘I am carrying out the orders 
given me,’ said the commissary. This dialogue was followed by a 
thorough search of the contents of the bureau, which were turned 
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completely topsy-turvy. But the police did not find what they 
were looking for. I remained ensconced in my hiding-place, 
and was fortunate enough not to be discovered. In the morning, 
I succedeed in rejoining Louise, and we left Paris, We first 
visited my father and mother at Frankfort,and thence proceeded to 
Leipsic, where Louise's relations lived. M. Thiers was conducted 
to the frontier, and came to Leipsic on the 21st December. We 
gave him up his papers, for which he expressed more gratitude 
than the little service we had rendered him deserved. Before 
leaving for England, he attended our marriage. His gratitude 
towards us never ceased.” 


—_0—_— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Boulogne-sur-mer, October 17. 

“ Vive la République!” is the cry all over this fair country at 
the present moment ; but in writing to you I really meant “ Vive 
l'opéra-bouffe”—at least, this would seem to be the case during 
the last fortnight in ‘‘la ville de plaisance,” for Giroflé, La Fille 
Angot, and Petit Faust have held their own against all comers. 

Was it not a sort of a proclamation of a republic in music when 
opéra-bouffe was hailed by the people, and the “ legitimists” put 
on one side? At all events, there was a revolution at that period. 

As I have nothing more to say about the operas performed since 
October 3rd, I may mention some of the new artists. Mdlle 
Regani, who has played Giroflé, Clairette, and Mephisto, is a 
young lady possessed of a not very strong, although well-trained, 
voice. Her upper register is the best, but she “forces ” too much. 
Her acting is good, but wants more “go” for opéra-bouffe. The 
latter quality is not wanting in her con-seur, Mdlle Flachat, who, 
as Mdlle Lange, La Périchole, and Marguerite (Petit Faust), 
exhibited a robust voice, and a tendency in her acting to be rather 
“de trop.” Her toilettes, however, were superb. M. Mareux has 
an average agreeable tenor voice, and received great applause as 
Marasquin, moderate applause as Ange Pitou, and the same as 
Faust (toujours Petit Faust). M. Chardin, who played only as 
Mourzouk, is the only other new member of the troupe I need 
mention. He looked and sang his part well, and lost his temper in 
avery proper way. The other members—especially the univer- 
sally useful and comic M. Vadius—MM. Darthenay, Pierdon, and 
Dury, Mdmes Lambert, Lafitre, and Angel, contributed much to 
the success of the performances during the last fortnight. 

The Etablissement Concerts are all over; bathing also; and 
Boulogne is very dull. We only exist by talking about th 
elections—even “ after the opera is over. X. T. R. 

October 22, 

The opéra-comique of M. Robert Planquette, Les Cloches de 
Corneville, which was produced at the Folies-Dramatiques, Paris, 
on the 19th April last, was placed on the boards here on Thursday, 
October 18, and repeated on the following Saturday. It was 
astonishing to those who were present on both occasions to notice 
the difference in the acting and singing of the artists. On the 
first night the house was crowded with Boulogne critics, who 
evidently awed the singers, so that Les Cloches did not “ go” so 
merrily as was expected. On Saturday there was a moderate 
audience, who heartily applauded the artists. Mdlle Flachat was, 
I admit, on the first night a little de trop as Serpolette; and M. 
Chardin, as Le Marquis, was very heavy, not quite perfect in the 
text, and reminded me, in form, face, and voice, of the late W. 
Harrison. M. Mareux, the tenor, was not up to the mark as 
Grenicheux ; but M. Vadius, as Gaspard, and Mdlle Ragani, as 
Germaine, quite made up for the deficiency of the others. I must 
mention with special praise the singing by Mdlle Ragani of the 
“ Légende des Cloches,” and that of the grand air, in Act L, by 
M. Chardin. Next week, Le Petit Faust, Les Cloches, Giroflé, 
and Le Tour du Monde are announced. La Belle Hélne and 
Marjolaine are “ in rehearsal.” Che 





BrusskLs.—Miss Minnie Hauk, to the great regret of her admirers, 
has concluded her engagement at the Theatre e la Monnaie, after 
rafts magnificently the part of the ill-fated Traviata, She sang in 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
(Reminiscences of 1877, from the Scrap-book of a Dilettante.) 
No. 9. 


In the course of last week Guillaume Tell, Faust e Margherita, 
the Barbiere di Siviglia, and Martha were repeated. The only 
‘‘ first performance ” of the season was Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, with 
Mad. Adelina Patti as the half crazy, half shadowy, heroine. This 
has always been one of the characters in which the vocal fluency 
and dramatic intelligence of the gifted lady, are exhibited at their 
best. From the first scene, where, in pure absence of mind, 
Dinorah caresses and sings a lullaby over the imaginary goat, to the 
last, where she is restored to reason and finds that Hoel is still her 
lover, the embodiment of Mad. Patti, regarded from no matter 
what point of view, was easy, graceful, natural and finished. The 
nicest details were as scrupulously observed as the broader traits 
were amply and boldly set forth. It is this thorough conscientious- 
ness, this desire to carry out, so far as her means permit, every 
intention of the master upon whose work she is engaged, which has 
materially helped Mad. Patti to attain the position she now occupies 
as one of the most consummate mistresses of her beautiful art. 
In Dinorah she has many opportunities of displaying the subtlety 
of her talent,’ both as singer and actress. She never overcolours 
the insanity of the heroine—a mild insanity after all, but gently 
indicates it, so that a kind of unconscious pleasure rather than 
conscious pain, is the effect produced upon the spectator. How 
Mad. Patti sings the music with which—in this gpg opera, the 
most perfect of musical idylls—Meyerbeer has so bountifully 
endowed his heroine, we need hardly say. That the ‘‘ Shadow 
Song” was encored and repeated may be taken for ted. In 
fact, not one of the well-known points was missed, and seldom has 
Mad. Patti experienced more enthusiastic recognition of her excep- 
tional merits than on the occasion under notice. Mdlle Scalchi, 
whose rich contralto voice was, as usual, heard to advantage in the 
air (with chorus) composed by Meyerbeer expressly for the late 
Mad. Nantier Didiée, when (in 1859) Dinorah was first a: out 
at the Royal Italian Opera. * * * (The rest was not finished.) 


—o——— 





SONNET.—AN OCTOBER NIGHT.* 
That day of wrong was fading to the past, 
As Heaven’s bloodshot lidless eye, opprest 
With awful visions, sank him in the West. 
| Dumb was the land ; but o’er the sea a vast 
| Murmur arose of spirits ; leaping fast 
Upon a tumbling whiteness of unrest 
| 
| 








The billows; through the cords of devil-blest 
Vessels, moaning borne by Northern blast. 


From out the mighty tomb of time Night rose, 
A melancholy ghoul; no clouds there were, 
And the ghost of murdered light possessed the air. 
The stars did hold aloof before those woes 
That troubled blanchéd sun, who wandered by, 
A lonely spectre, dreaming through the sky. 
* October 2nd?—D. jp. Potkaw. 








Trevici10.—A short time ago Verdi's Masnadieri was being 

rformed at the theatre here. The occupants of the gallery, either 
te they did not like her, or because they had been bribed—as 
was asserted—by some enemy of the fair artist, pitilessly hissed the 
prima donna. Hereupon the members of the chorus, with more 
gallantry than respect for the vox populi, in other words : the ‘‘ voice 
of the ‘gods,’” clambered up to the gallery, and, engaging in a short 
but vigorous passage of fisticuffs, summarily ejected the malcon- 
tents. After this exhibition of stern determination on the part of 
the gallant chorus-singers, the performance proceeded without 
further interruption. 

Berurn.—Herr Ignaz Briill’s second work, Der Landfriede, has 
been produced at the Royal Operahouse, before an audience filling 
every nook and corner of the large edifice. It had been most care- 
fully rehearsed ; it was well sung and acted; and there were 
boisterous calls for composer and singers after each act, with a 
special call for the ballet-master (Herr Taglioni) after his ‘‘ Fackel- 
tanz,” or Torchlight Dance, which may almost be qualified as the 
great feature of the evening. Whether Der Landjriede will become 
a stock-piece remains, the plaudits of the first night notwithstanding, 
an open question.—A three-act comic opera, Jeanne, Jeannette, et 
Jeanneton, with Lacome’s music, has proved attractive at the Fried- 
rich- Wilhelmstadtisches Theater. 
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AN EPICURE AS A CRITIC AND A MUSICIAN. 


Grimod de la Reyniére, third of the name, son and grandson of 
Epicures (his grandfather died of indigestion), the most literary of gas- 
tronomists, and the most gastronomical of literary men, has more 
than one point in common with the history of the stage, for man- 
ducatory art and dramatic art absorbed him entirely, with this 
difference ; that the former was merely a diversion, while the second 
was the object of his constant attention. Yet his Almanach des Gour- 
mands has done more for his reputation than his Censeur dramatique. 
The loveof the stage wasrevealed in him long before that of good cheer. 
He began by contributing to the Journal des Thédtres, managed by 
Levacher de Charnois. 
devoted himself with pitiless vigour to ‘the defence of taste and 
truth.” His connection with Charnois ceased in 1778, but he 
quickly found another organ, the Journal helvétique, in which he 
aired his opinions with the same independence as previously. Proud 
of his mission as an international Aristarchus, he at once, and for a 
long time subsequently, styled himself, both at the head of his 
letters and on the covers of his works: ‘‘ Editor of the dramatic 
portion of the Journal de Neufchdtel.” During all his life he was 
very popular with authors and actors, between whom he made no 
difference. He reconciled Collin d’Harleville with the Comédie- 
Francaise, finished by marrying an actress of the Lyons Theatre, and 
lived till he had passed the age of eighty, thanks to some sage 
maxims, of which one at least : ‘‘ wine from a man’s own vineyard, 
a dinner without ceremony, and amateur music are three things 
to be equally feared,” may well find a place here. M. Desnoires- 
terres has just consecrated to this singular personage, one of the 
strangest characters among all the originals at the end of the last 
century, one of those books, filled with documents and facts, which 
he excels in writing, and in which the slightest details, those 
possessing only an accessory interest as well as those forming the 
very pith of the work, are treated with equal careand completely eluci- 
dated. Such works, built up most frequently on manuscripts long left 
in oblivion, well satisfy the wish for minute investigation distinguish- 
ing our epoch, and exercise a strong attraction, even ~~ the 
principal personage in them is, as in the present case, of only 
secondary importance ; for such curious individuals in the middle 
distance allow us to include a great number of the subjects and 
beings around them, and this very plurality and diversity impart to 
the book a multiple interest, and causes it to be opened by a larger 
number of readers, each of whom seeks what interests him more 
particularly. And thus it is that, after having read the book from 
one end to the other with sustained pleasure, I can, without in any 
way despoiling it, detach the figure of La Reyniére, so as to place 
in a better light that critic and judge of things and persons “fo 
ing to the . 

Grimod de la Reyniére, the son of a fermier général, who received 
in his saloons the bearers of the highest titles in the kingdom, 
valued literature above everything else, and, in his eyes, certain 
men of talent, badly dressed and without a rap, were worth a 
hundred times more than the greatest nobleman at Court, supposing 
that nobleman to be only a fool. He spent his days in the company 
of literary men, whom he flattered and entertained. In the 
evening, he went to the theatre, of which he had become one of the 
most valued critics. Brought up in the midst of actors, thoroughly 
acquainted with the slightest intrigues, and, though extremely 
young, intimate with most of the regular frequenters of the old pit, 
he had achieved a strong influence over those around him, but it 
was justified by the appropriateness and impartiality of his decisions. 
He was an adept at pleasantry, though at times he exhibited a 
quick and ay anergy disposition. One evening, during the per- 
formance of Armide, he was pushed by the crowd in the pit of the 
Opera. ‘‘ Who is pushing me like that?” he exclaimed, without 
turning round; ‘‘some journeyman hairdresser, without doubt.” 
A military man, M. de Case, also the son of a farmer-general, 
taking the interpellation as addressed to himself, replied : “It is I 
who am pushing. Give me your address, my fine fellow, and to- 
morrow I will call and comb your hair for you.” The next morning 
the adversaries met in the Champs Elysées, in the full light of day, 
and fought with pistols before more than three thousand spectators. 
M. de Case fell. The ball had destroyed his eyes and traversed his 
head. He died a few hours later. The lesson was a rude one for a 
push at the Opera. F 

During his whole life, wherever he might be, Grimod was irre- 
sistibly attracted by the stage. Even when confined in the Abbey 
of Domévre he inserted various articles in the Afiches de Metz, and 
knew no more agreeable amusement than to give his opinion, in a 
Nantes paper, of the talent of the actors, who would willingly have 
spared him the trouble. Scarcely had he arrived at Lyons—after 
recovering the power of travelling in France and abroad, but not of 
returning to Paris—ere he formed an acquaintance with the manager 


He was not more than nineteen when he, 





of the theatre. ‘‘The manager,” he writes to Mercier, the author of 
the 7'ableau de Paris, ‘‘is your friend, This fact constitutes his praise, 
and relieves. me from repeating to you that he is calculated, by the 
qualities of his heart and head, to be the friend likewise of all lite- 
rary men.” This a manager and exceptional man was 
no other than Collot d’Herbois. Nine years later, when he has to 
speak (in Le Censeur Dramatique) of country theatres, especially of 
the theatre at Lyons, Grimod will write : ‘‘It will easily be imagined 
that the arts, loving peace, justice, and tranquillity, and especially 
the dramatic art, suffered in the same proportion. In the first place, 
the two theatres, Des Terreaux and Des Célestins, supplied the ven- 
geance of the late Citizen Collot d’Herbois with numerous victims, 
That ferocious man, formerly stage-manager and actor at the first- 
mentioned theatre, revenged himself on the people of Lyons for the 
many times they hooted him, and on most of his comrades for the 
just contempt inspired by his insolence and by his vices.” Though, 
as a theatrical connoisseur, a judge of wine, or a trader, Grimod may 
have gained many friends in Lyons, he was very far from counting 
in the town as many partizans as there were inhabitants. This is 
proved by a certain piece of verse, a certain ‘‘ Avis d’un Bonhomme 
a M. Grimod.” Though the ‘‘ Avis” is, on the whole, insignificant 
enough, the first four lines have some dash about them :— 


“ Grimod, tes vers valent moins que ta prose, 
Et cependant ta prose ne vaut rien, 
Pour titre & tes écrits mets toujours: Peu de chose; 
Ce titre heureux les désigne trop bien.” 


It was in 1797 that La Reyniére founded the Censeur Dramatique, 
suppressed in less than a year after the establishment of the censor- 
ship by the Directory. It is a curious collection, wherein, side by 
side with questions of the moment, we meet with judicious obser- 
vations and valuable information, interesting even at present ; a 
collection we may still consult with advantage. The critic speaks 
out frankly on everything and everybody. He respects the artist, 
but desires that the latter shall be the first to respect himself, and 
will recall him, without truce, to a sentiment of his duties, He 
begins his part of redresser of wrongs and ecg by Madlle 
Contat, who abused more than any one else the fact of being a great 
actress and a pretty woman. He forwarded her the first number of 
the Censeur with a letter, in which he tells her that she is unsparingly 
handled, and that it is on that very account that he sent her the 
paper. ‘‘If it reached you through any other channel, you might, 
perhaps, be justified in complaining ; but it is I myself who offer it 
you, and I possess sufficient pride to believe you will thank me.” 
Maillle Raucourt, Fleury, Dugazon, and Talma were not spared any 
more than Madlle Contat. Grimod told them all, to their faces, 
hard truths, so they could not be jealous of each other ; and woe to 
them if they attempted to resist. La Reyniére soon knew how to 
sain the laughers over to his side. Having to pass judgment on 
Soler (then a new-comer at the Comédie-Francaise), he remarked, 
parenthetically, that Fleury had sent for him all the way from Mar- 
seilles to spite Naudet. Fleury, under the impulse of uncontrollable 
passion, sent the journalist a denial, which had the misfortune 
to be incorrect, a graver fault than being deficient in politeness. 
‘Monsieur de la Reyniére, vous en n’avez menti. Signé: Fleury, 
artiste.”* As may easily be imagined, Grimod did not allow such 
an opportunity to escape him. He published the curious autographic 
performance, adding to it these simple words : ‘‘ We attach too high 
a value to everything emanating from M. Fleury to think of even 
cutting out this n, which many persons assert to be superfluous. A 
man may write n’avez for avez, say risque for rixe, ancre for encre, 
Jeignant for fainéant, &c., and yet have been a professor in the 
school of elocution, and act very agreeably ; but he must not insult a 
literary man ; a rascal of that class knows how to revenge himself.” 
La Reyniére manifested at all times a greater preference for literar 
than for musical works; he attended the ThéAtre-Francais sal 
more than the Opéra, and, though so ready to intervene in disputes, 
did not side either with Gluck or Piccini. He was not a competent 
authority in musical matters, and did not attempt to impose on 
people by pretending that he was, but he was naturally fond of 
contradiction in everything, and having, towards the close of his 





* “Monsieur de la Reyniére, you have lied. Signed: Fleury, artist.” 
The fault consists in the insertion of the “n’” before “avez.” A similar 
mistake would be committed by anyone writing in English: “Give me an 
napple” instead of “Give me an apple.” The reader may think it strange 
that an artist occupying so high a position at the Théatre-Francais as Fleury 
should be guilty of so gross an error in spelling. But orthography is not the 
Jorte of Frenchmen, if they do not happen to be authors or members of 4 
printing-office. Even the Grand Monarch himself, the patron of Moliére and 
Racine, the sovereign to whom French literature is supposed to owe so much, 
was née exception to this rule, as letters and other documents in his royal 
hand abundantly testify.—J. V. B. 
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life, become a fretful, misanthropical, and unceasing faultfinder, he 
furiously opposed to the institutions and tastes of the day the 
good old times—the good old times which he had helped to abolish, 
and which he so deeply regretted, both in literature and art. He 
called Rossini, ‘‘that Rossini whom I hate without quite knowing 
wherefore,” an ultramontane charletan.—The notion of an Italian 
opera drove him frantic, and it is interesting to mark with what 
rage he expresses himself concerning the ‘infamous singers from 
Italy,” who possess only a gullet without soul. ‘‘ My blood boils,” 
he wrote in 1823 to his friend, the Marquis de Cussy, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Bouffes, ‘‘to learn that not only is there a wish to 
acclimatise these wretches in France, whither the usurper’s policy 
attracted them, but to destroy for them the first theatre in Europe. 
. .. « The punishment of galley-slaves seems to me too gentle for 
the villains who conceived such a plan.” Grimod de la Reyniére 
had decidedly lived too long—and he was destined to live quite 
fourteen years longer! Such is a short sketch of the intractable and 
discerning journalist who has left a celebrated name in the history 
of theatrical criticism, and who, after all, well deserved that some 
one should make him the subject of a serious and conscientious 
study, as he himself made the actors and the pieces of his time.— 
From ‘‘ Le Francais,” 


os 


MACFARREN’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
(From the ‘‘ Sunday Times.”) 

So many vapid and meaningless productions bearing the generic 
name of cantatas have come before the world now and again, and 
the successes have so ill balanced the failures, that the form of com- 

sition has fallen into bad odour, if not absolutely into disrepute. 
Truly it is difficult to be interested in the majority of cantatas, for 
the plots are either meaningless or violent, the action either need- 
lessly didactic or stupidly subjective, and the story unduly ela- 
borated or condensed into a collection of fragmentary episodes. 
One of the most notable successes, one of the greatest examples of 
the cantata form, lies in Handel’s Acis and Galatea, a work which, 
however, bears the designation of ‘‘ Serenata,” a now obsolete 
title. Coming to later days we might find very many praise- 
worthy efforts made in this direction by our native composers ; but 
the head and front of modern cantatas is to be found in Sterndale 
Bennett’s May Queen—a work of art which has never been sur- 
passed for elegance of expression, a teeming fund of melody, and 
thorough artistic treatment. It is true that the libretto is almost as 
bad as it is possible for a book to be, and the manner in which the 
poetaster muddles through his metaphor in the trio, “The haw- 
thorn in the glade,” almost affords a corollary to the surpassing 
stupidity of the verses to Balfe’s air, ‘‘ When other lips.” Had not 
the author of the May Queen been cruelly poking fun at the gifted 
composer, he never could have perpetrated such insane lines as— 

“ Can those eyes beyond compare 
An unseemly cottage hide.” 


But if these were written of malice prepense, the author’s object 
was defeated, and the consequences recoiled upon his own head, for 
the wondrous genius of Sterndale Bennett had power to galvanise 
into life even so dull a corpse as this, and while the music lives the 
poetry (?) must live also, with this difference—that the former must 
always be held up to the highest admiration, and the latter to un- 
disguised ridicule. But all this proves a great truth, viz., that it is 
not to the dearth of competent authors that the ephemeral existence 
of modern cantatas is due, but to a want of the divine spark in the 
music, All the same, the choice of a subject for musical illustration 
is a very difficult one, especially when the work is intended for 
concert-room performance, and at the same time must perforce be 
cast in adramatic mould. The danger in writing such a work is 
that of over-colouring. It is a debateable point what real dramatic 
music is; but when Fidelio is before us, to serve as model, we can- 
not wander far from the truth. Colourable music is not necessaril 
dramatic, and the majority of composers are apt to err throug 
trying to make their music too forcible, the tendency to exaggerate 
being increased rather than diminished when an ostensibly dramatic 
subject has to be presented in a form which denudes it of its adgi- 
native attributes of spectacle and action. In writing for the stage 
& composer will imagine what is best fitted to assist the dramatic 
situation—what is most natural and unforced under the circumstances ; 
but in a cantata the conditions appear to change, and the author 
gives us not that alone which assists the situation, but also that 
which suggests it. Numberless examples of this mode of writing 
will aba themselves to those who are familiar with the greater 
number of modern cantatas. It remained, however, for Dr. Mac- 
farren to come forward and give us the result of his ripened 
experience and matured judgment in a practical form, to solve the 








question whether or no there remains any vitality in the cantata, or 
whether it had best be allowed to sleep in that oblivion whence so 
few examples have escaped. Very wisely Dr Macfarren has selected 
a theme well known to all, in Scott's poem The Lady of the 
Lake, the only objection to which would be the difficulty of avoiding 
monotony in treating the same measure of verse throughout the 
narrative, save where the incidental songs and ballads occur. Toa 
musician such as the Principal of our Royal Academy of Music these 
mountains are but mole-hills, however, and what would be a serious 
trammel to a juvenile composer does not impede the freedom of 
thought in the veteran. The amount of work which Dr Macfarren 
has got through lately is simply amazing. Three oratorios and 
a cantata, in four years, would not have been thought much of in 
Handel’s time, when the old Halle master could manufacture a 
grand oratorio in less than a month, and never seemed so happy as 
when composing—inventing or borrowing his materials as the occa- 
sion demanded. But the scoresof many of Handel’s oratorios are in 
a very skeleton condition ; and even if we were to accept as a fact 
that in three weeks or a month the old musician could have filled 
in the score completely, we have to confront the altered state of the 
orchestra since then, with the immense importance which now 
attaches to instrumentation. It is double difficulty as well as 
double labour, and when every single note has to be dictated—not 
written in manu proprid—it will be easily seen how the progress of 
composition is retarded. Hence we consider that, in having brought 
out three oratorios and a cantata in four years, at the same time 
attending to his manifold duties in Tenterden Street andat Cambridge 
University, Dr Macfarren has achieved a notable feat. Another 
thing to take into consideration, if excusing circumstances are needed, 
is, that Dr Macfarren is now working hard at an age when most 
men consider themselves entitled to retire from worldly labours, 
and enjoy in seclusion the short span which mortality permits them 
upon this sublunary sphere. Your true artist, however, never 
grows old ; and never wearies of his task ; and never was there truer 
artist than George Alexander Macfarren. 
( To be continued. ) 
——_— o——_ 
WAIFS. 

The Festival Standing Committee met again on Saturday, at the 
Star Hotel, Worcester, to consider the question of holding the next 
Festival. It will be remembered that the Town Council and the 
Festival Committee, respectively, sent communications to the Dean 
and Chapter formally asking the capitular body’s permission for 
the use of the cathedral for the Festival as heretofore. The Festival 
Committee received a reply from the Dean and Chapter on Friday, 
which engaged the serious attention of the committee on Saturday, 
and is still further to be considered. The meeting was private, and 
it was resolved not to publish the nature of the Dean and Chapter’s 
reply at present. A number of rumours are rife, but they must be 
re a as apocryphal, as the members of the Committee stedfastly 
refuse to divulge the correspondence going on between them and the 
capitular body. 

Mdlle Marguerite Pommereul has returned to Paris. 

By superior order, the Warsaw Theatre will not be opened this 
year. 

Sig. Cagnoni’s Francesca da Rimini will be produced at the Teatro 
Regio, Turin, during the Carneval. 

The Komische Oper, Vienna, is to be re-opened with Schubert’s 
youthful work, Das Schloss des Teufels. 

Sig. Merelli has been negotiating an engagement with M. Faure 
for the Italian operatic season at Vienna. 

The Municipality of Rome have resolved that the Teatro Argentina 
shall in future be confided to a private manager. 

The second Concert Pasdeloup was attended by 32,000 persons, 
and the receipts amounted to 5,000 francs. 

One of the worst things about a new song is that everyone keeps 
humming it until he has learnt it, and then stops. f 

Professor Julius Stern is suffering from the effects of an apoplecti¢ 
stroke, but hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

Three concerts by the Jubilee Coloured Singers will shortly be 
given in the large hall of the Singakademie, Berlin. 

The new work, Le Mariage de Fernande, words by M. Sardou, 
music by M. Deffés, is in rehearsal at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

Miss Blanche Tucker, of Chicago, musically known as Rosavella, 
recently married Sig. Marochetti, son of the Director of Telegraphs 
in Italy. 

M. Abel Pilon, one of the most enterprising and intelligent 
musical publishers in the French capital, has just died, aged only 
fifty-three, 
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The Florentine Quartet, under the direction of Herr Jean Becker, 
gave concerts at the Leipsic Gewandhaus on the 14th, 2Ist, and 
28th October. 

The Théatre-Italien, Paris, opens this evening, the 3rd inst., with 
Poliuto, sung by Mad, Alice Urban, Signori Tamberlik, Pandolfini. 
and E. de Reszké, 

In consequence of the favourable impression made by Mdlle 
Richard, on the occasion of her début in La Favorita, M. Halanzier 
has doubled her salary. 

It is said that Sig. Boito’s Mejistofele, which has suddenly become 
so popular in Italy, will be performed in Vienna during the Italian 
operatic season there. 

Mdlle Noémi Marcus forsakes the banks of the Seine for those of 
the Neva. She has left the Thédtre-Lyrique, and accepted an 
engagement at St Petersburgh. 

A report having been circulated that M. Lockray, Senr., the 
librettist, was dead, the gentleman has written to the papers to say 
that he is both alive and well. 

Herr Beck, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, will shortly marry 
Mdlle Marie von Hamm, daughter of Dr von Hamm, Ministerial 
Councillor of the Empire. 

Mdlle Granier, the first representative of the heroines in Giroflé- 
Girojla, La petite Mariée, and La Marjolaine, has completely 
recovered from her late severe illness. 

Mr Max Strakosch, the well-known impresario, was married on 
the Ist August, but to whom the New York Music Trade Review, 
from which the statement is taken, does not mention. 

Sij’étais Roi is in active rehearsal at the Thédtre-Lyrique. The 
cast will include Mdmes Franck-Duvernoy, Sablairolles-Caisso, 
Mdlle Beretta, MM, Lhérie, Bouhy, Grivot, Gresse, Soto, and 
Aujac. 

One feature in the programme of the first Subscription Concert 
given by the Berlin Sinfonie-Capelle, is to be an unpublished Sym- 
phony in F major by the late Herr G, Gétz, who recently died so 
young. 

The part of Kaled, of which Mdlle Fouquet was the first repre- 
sentative at the Grand Opera, will be confided to Mdlle Lina Bell, 
on the occasion of her début, when the performances of Le Roi de 
Lahore are resumed, 

It is reported that Mad. Artét-Padilla will play a farewell 
engagement this season at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, selecting 

for that purpose, among other works, the late M. Bizet’s Carmen 
and Herr von Flotow’s Ombra. 

In consequence of the other great demands on his time, Sig. Verdi 
has respectfully declined the position, offered him by King Victor 
Emmanuel, as Italian musical representative on the Committée of 
the Paris Universal Exhibition. 

According to a foreign contemporary, twelve young noblemert’ and 
fourteen young ladies, each of the latter entitled to wear a countess’s 
coronet, have this year taken to the lyric stage. The names, 
however, of these aristocratic vocalists are not given, 

Negotiations have been opened for six performances of Mad. 
Adelina Patti and Sig. Nicolini at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, 
but itis feared they will lead to nothing, on account of the high 
terms demanded by the two artists. 

It is at length definitely decided that M. Gounod’s Polyeucte shall 
be produced at the Grand Opera, Paris, during the Universal 
Exhibition. The three leading characters will be sustained by 
Mdlle Krauss, MM. Sellier and Lassalle. 

The season of the Boston (U. 8S.) Handel and Haydn Society was 
inaugurated by a very good performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah at 
the Tabernacle. The principal vocalists were Mad. Pappenheim, 
Miss Antonia Henne, Mr Myron W. Whitney, and Mr Fessenden. 

There were 184 aspirants for admission to the Paris Conservatory 
this term, 77 male and 107 female. Out of the former 11 were 
admitted, while 20 of the latter were equally fortunate. This 
number was afterwards increased by the supplementary admission of 
8 male and 12 female candidates. 

It is rumoured that the Czar will probably order the immediate 
termination of the Italian operatic season at St Petersburgh and 
Moscow, and that some of the leading vocalists, with Sig. Bevignani 
as conductor, will, in about three weeks’ time, enter on an engage- 
ment at the Teatro Bellini, Naples, 





ViennA.—Sylvia has been performed at the Imperial Operahouse. 
The composer of the music, M. Léo Delibes, and the premiére danseuse, 
Madlle Landa, were called on, and warmly applauded. 

Municu.—Herr Ignaz Briill’s Landfriede was successfully brought 
out ha the Theatre Royal the evening after its first production in 

Tun, 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


Y 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
London: DUNCAN mwah ©o., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokRI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LP PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. 








Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH, 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, be Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enric. . hy Ae og and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, bee 4 are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls, 13d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout tlhe United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





Just Published. 
DEDICATED TO 81k ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
‘ATHER YE ROSEBUDS. Song. Werds by Herrick. 
Music by ELENA Norton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street,W. Where may be obtained, composed by ELENA Norton, 
“IN A VALLEY FAR AWAY” (“‘MAURYA VAWN ASTHORE ”), 4s. 
NEW FLUTE MUSIC. 


JIMEMBRANZE D’AMORE,  Morceau pour 
Avec accompagnement de Piano. Composé par F, J. AMoR, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Flute. 


Price 3s, 





] ONDO JOYEUX. Pour le Pianoforte. Par Cu. Hersury. 


Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





[4 TROVATORE. - A brilliant Fantasia for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by Franz ROSENFELD. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLIS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 

Ryan. Sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson at her Concert in St James’s Hall. 

The music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


SWEET VILLAGE BELIS. 
Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. 

Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera), 

Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 
Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. Sung by Mdlle Sophie Léwe at the 


Monday Popular Concerts, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo0., 
244, Regent Street, W. 








Poetry by the late Desmonp 
Sung by Mdme Zaré Thalberg at the 
Price 4s, London: DUNCAN 








Just Published. 


E TRUE AS I AM TRUE, (“THE FORGET-ME- 

NOT.”) Sung by Mdme Liebhart and Mdme Louise e. The Music by 

ss tena Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
reet, W, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
“CLEARANCE SALE.” 
He-hulding of Shoo Rooms, 


Nos. 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
















ESSRS CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that 
they have commenced Re-building the whole of the 
above premises; and, owing to temporary diminution of 
space, now offer their immense Stock of New and Second- 
hand Pianofortes, Organs, Harmoniums, Alexandre Organs, 
American Organs, and Pipe Organs, at greatly reduced prices 
for Cash. 















ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUM, from 3 to 120 
Guineas. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 to 125 Guineas. 

ALEXANDRE ORGANS, from 15 to 200 Guineas. 

PIANINOS, from 20 Guineas. 

COTTAGE PIANOS, from 27 Guineas. 

OBLIQUES, from 50 Guineas. 

GRANDS, from 75 Guineas. 

PIPE ORGANS, for Chancel, Church, or Drawing-room, 


from 50 Guineas. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 














THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND 
PURCHASE. 


From £1 5s. per Quarter. 






HARMONIUMS 









PIANINOS » £2 2. ” 
COTTAGE PIANOS .. « Gaim « 
OBLIQUES » £5 Os ” 
GRANDS » £7 10s. és 





ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY POST. 











CHAPPELL & 00., 50, NEW BOND ST. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


Conductors of Choral Societies 


TO THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES, 


FOR MIXEHD VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


Yule-Tyde. J. Morcan Benttey. 
In Paper Covers, 4s.; In Cloth, 5s. 


“Maid of Gascony. J. Harr Gorpoy. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. 
*Paradise and the Peri. Joxun Francis 


BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


*The Lord of Burleigh. F. Scurra. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s. 


*Fair Rosamond. Josepu L. RogckeEt. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. ; In Cloth, 7s. 


The Good Shepherd. Sacrep Cantata, 
By Joun Francis BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s.; In Cloth, 7s.; Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


John Gilpin. Tomas ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 


*The Ancient Mariner. 


BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


*A Pastoral. Tue Hon. Seymour J. G. 
EGERTON. 








JOHN FRANCIS 


Complete, 21s. 


*The Legend of St: Cecilia. Sir Jutius 


BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 


Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 





ANTHEMS. 
IN THAT DAY. New Edition. Price ls. net. 
I BEHELD, AND LO. Price ls. net. 
Str George Etvey. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 
REGENT STREET. 


Wholesale Warehouse—10 & 11, LrrrLz MarLBoroveH 
Street, REGENT STREET, W, 





? 
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BOOSEY & C€0,’S LIST. 


BACH’S PASSION MUSIC (S. Matthew). 

Translated by Joun Oxeyrorp. Complete, price 1s. 6d. With the view of assisting the congregation in taking a 
part in the performance of this work, the publishers have issued the music of the Corales with the whole of the 
text in a separate book, price Sixpence. ‘The English translation is as masterly as it is close to the original. It 
surpasses anything else in the way that we possess.”—Musical World. 

Boosey § Co.’s Edition must be ordered. 














Price One Penny each. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ANTHEMS and SACRED PART-SONGS in 
“THE CHORALIST.” 


ANTHEMS. 

REJOICE IN THE LORD. 222, LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 
SING, 0 HEAVENS! (2d.) 23. COME, YE CHILDREN. 
O THAT THOU HADST HEARKENED. . I WILL ARISE. 

SACRED PART-SONGS. 
IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT. 199. WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 200. THE WAY IS LONG AND DREARY. 
THROUGH SORROW’S PATH. 215. A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND, 








New Cantata for Amateur Societies. 


THE SONG OF THE MONTHS. 
By Francis Howerrt, composer of “THE LAND OF PROMISE.” Containing Twelve Numbers, 
illustrating the Months of the Year, Price 2s. 6d. complete. Separate Chorus parts, price 4d, each voice. The 
Band parts may also be had. 


HANDY-BOOK FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
By Dr. Spark. Price 1s. A Complete Guide for the Study and Practice of Part-music, including 158 Exercises, 
Part-songs, Rounds, &c. 56 pages. 








Price 1s. each Book. 


BOOSEY’S CABINET CLASSICS. 
203. RUBINSTEIN’S ALBUM (11 best pieces). 204. BRAHMS’ ALBUM (including 16 Waltzes). 
206. RUBINSTEIN’S SIX STUDIES. 205. RAFF’S ALBUM (6 best pieces). 
207. RUBINSTEIN’S SIX PRELUDES. 


W. T. BEST'S FIRST ORGAN BOOK. 


Forty pages, music size. An Elementary and Practical Guide for Organ Students. This Day. Price 1s. 


HENNING'’S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLIN. 
A celebrated German Method. Now for the first time published in English. It includes 162 Progressive 
Exercises. Forty pages, music size. Price 1s. 


EDWARD HOWELL’S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLONCELLO. 
Founded on Romberg’s Method. A Complete and Practical Instruction Book, for the use of all Students who wish 
to master the Instrument. 24 pages, musié size. This Day. Price 1s. 














Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, Paper ; 48. Cloth, Gilt Edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG-BOOKS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 50 SONGS. MENDELSSOHN’S 60 SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 18 VOCAL DUETS. | SCHUMANN’S 75 SONGS. 
BEETHOVEN’S 76 SONGS. THE SONGS OF GERMANY (100 Volkslieder). 
The above have all German and English words. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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